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Pea: is a poet, and this romance may be to some 
regarded asa prose poem. The pictures with which the 
abounds are bright with the fancy that finds its most natural 
in verse; the coloring is that of a poetical artist, and 
-like imagination which throws its lurid light upon one 
d the blackness of a great cloud upon another, is that of a 
has seen visions and dreamt dreams. . . . Readers will 
a pointed, if ‘they are willing for a season to exchange 
of modern fiction for the poetical conceptions, the 
idents, the strong passions, and glowing fancy, that 
romance.”’—London Spectator. 

Id, striking, and animated with much of the poetry of the 
| Breton GOsBt, where the scene is laid.” —///ustrated Lon- 


‘A weird and powerful romance.” —/garo. ~ 
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the most powerful writing and brilliant description 
d in a novel for many a day.”—Ourucy Whig 


of the Sword,’ a romance, by Robert Bu- 
f the most original and engrossing stories of the 


but all will be obliged to say that Mr. Buchanan has ° 
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WATCH AND WART]. 


PREOVORKS OF RICHARD ‘BEAVIS. 


a—— 


= EVONSHIRE possesses an enviable notoriety | 


” 


among all English ‘‘shires’’ on account of the 
number of excellent artists to whom it has 
. given birth; to name them all from the days of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to our own would present 
a long catalogue; this, however, is not our 
purpose : the fact is alluded to only to remark 
that the name of RICHARD BEAVIS is entitled to be placed on 
the list, for he was born, in 1824, at Exmouth, though the early 
years of his life were passed at Sidmouth; and it is just possible 
that this. residence in a picturesque seaside town, though it has 
little or no pretensions now to be called a seaport, whatever it 
was in years gone by, may have had some influence on the 
direction which Mr. Beavis’s art subsequently took. 
The childhood of most painters offers very nearly the same 
- features—the struggles of the mind to develope itself everywhere 


and at all times, in season and out of season. Born, as it were, 
with a pencil in hand, no opportunity is lost of employing it, 
and too often to the prejudice of all domestic proprieties: and 
so it was that before little Beavis was eight years old the walls 
of his bedroom were covered, so far as his childish hands could 
reach, with a species of hieroglyphics assuming to represent 
ships and boats, horses and carts, and everything else which 
suggested itself to the boy’s imagination. There were in Sid- 
mouth at that time two booksellers’ shops, in the windows of 
which some engravings were displayed; these were, of course, 
very attractive to the embryo artist, who,as we have heard him 
say, would stand long at the window studying one of the prints, 
till the subject was tolerably well impressed on his mind, when 
he hurried home and tried to draw it from memory, repeating 
his visits till the copy was rendered as complete as the circum- 
stances would allow. But parental authority opposed itself to 


Bedawéen Caravan on the Road to Mount Sinaz. 


all such aspirations after Art-life: the boy’s father had other 
‘views for him, and, moreover, held to the opinion that it was a 
very doubtful mode of earning a livelihood, and related a story, 
by way of confirmation, that he ‘‘once knew a portrait painter 
_ who never had a shilling in his pocket or a shoe to his foot.’’ 
No wonder that with such wide experience of artistic life the 
eldér Beavis should seek to “(nip in the bud’’ any desire the 
son had to become a painter. Nevertheless the latter could 
- never relinquish the hope of some day being able to accomplish 
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his wishes; and so, while following other occupations through 
the day, he would rise in the morning with the sun, and work 
away with his pencil in the best way he could. 

Thus matters went on till 1846, when some gentlemen of the 
town, who had shown him much kindness and encouraged his 
untaught efforts, suggested to him the advisability of entering 
as a student in the then School of Design at Somerset House, 
and they took such steps as were necessary to accomplish the 
plan. The result was, that in the summer of that year Mr. Beavis 
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arrived in London, with a few pounds and several letters of 
introduction in his pocket, and with many hearty good wishes 
of his Sidmouth friends for his success. If any of those who 
lent a hand to help on the young artist at the outset of his 
career now live to see the result, they can assuredly have no 
cause to regret what they did, but quite the reverse. 

The day following his arrival in London Mr. Beavis was duly 
installed as a student at Somerset House. His first short term, 
of six weeks only, proved most encouraging, for at the end of it 
a premium was awarded to him for outline drawing, which he 
had studied under the late Mr. Alfred Stevens, then one of the 
masters, and a most kind and efficient one, as his pupil readily 
acknowledges. All the Art-education Mr. Beavis received, be- 
yond what he taught himself, was acquired at that institution: 
he speaks of the teaching there as being in every way excellent 
and most conducive to its required purpose. 

He soon, however, began to find that it was quite necessary 


he should get some employment to enable him to maintain 
himself: the little supply of money he brought to town was 
gradually melting away, even with the most rigid economy, and 
he was brought face to face with the difficulties of his position ; 
so he managed to turn what little of Art he yet knew to some 
profitable account, by painting portraits, putting skies and 
figures into architectural drawings, and occasionally executing 
some decorative Art-work: thus he contrived to keep his head 
fairly above water till the spring of 1850, when Messrs. Trollope, 
the well-known upholsterers and decorators, of Parliament 
Street, applied at Somerset House for a student who could 
assist in making drawings and designs adapted to their busi- 
ness. The matter was proposed to Mr. Beavis by one of the 
masters, who thought he would be able to meet the require- 
ments of the firm, to whom accordingly he went, and made a 
drawing or two by way of trial, which being approved, he was at 
once engaged by Messrs. Trollope as artist to their establish- 


Lullock Carts returning from Cette. 


ment. With them he remained till 1863, and with what favour- 
able results may be inferred from the fact that the firm competed 
successfully in three International Exhibitions with works exe- 
cuted from his designs: in the London Exhibition of 1851, 
in that of Paris in 1855, and again in the London Exhibition of 
1862: in the last two Messrs. Trollope carried off first-class 
prizes, and in 1862 with especial marks of distinction. It may 
here be mentioned that the first works Mr. Beavis exhibited at 
the Royal Academy were, in 1855, a design for a boudoir ceiling 
at Harewood House, Yorkshire; in 1858, a design for a painted 
ceiling of a drawing-room in the same mansion; and in 1860, a 
design for decorating a drawing-room ceiling near. Sitting- 
bourne, Kent : works which his employers had then on hand. 

In the early years of his connection with the firm he con- 
tinued to attend the Somerset House schools in the evening, 
principally giving attention to those branches of Art most appli- 
cable to decorative purposes : in the summer-time he would rise 


early, get out into the parks or about Kensington to sketch, or 
perhaps work in his own painting-room at home, till it was time 
to go to his other studio in Parliament Street. During the latter 
period of his engagement with the Messrs. Trollope he arranged 
with them only for a portion of his time; the remainder he 
applied to his own improvement in painting, both in oils and 
water colours, for he had always proposed to himself the profes- 
sion of a painter as the ultimate result of his varied labours: 
to this his practice as an ornamental designer was merely 
a stepping-stone. At the British Institution appeared a few 
small pictures by Mr. Beavis, painted when thus working at 
half-time, so to speak. In 1862 he sent two pictures, also 
small, to the Royal Academy, and both were hung; one was 
‘A Mountain Rill,’ the other ‘ Fishermen picking up Wreck at 
Sea,’ an upright canvas, now in the possession of Mr. Peter 
Stuart, Seaforth, near Liverpool. Encouraged by the success of 
these works, he ventured to send in the. following year a some- 
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what larger picture, called only ‘In North Wales;’ it repre- 
sented a mountain-stream in that part of the Principality, and 
was bought on the private view day by the late Sir David 
Solomons. 

Mr. Beavis now felt himself sufficiently strong to pursue his 
road without such extraneous help as had hitherto aided his 
onward progress. His pictures were not only looked at, but 
inquired for: one of the two works he exhibited at the Academy 
in 1864, ‘ The Escape,’ was engraved in the //lustrated London 
News; the other, ‘ Autumn—Loading Fern,’ we remember as a 
picture which interested us much. In the year immediately 
following appeared the first of that class of works which have 
done so much to bring this artist into prominence ; compositions 
that can scarcely be classed with coast scenes in the ordinary 


acceptation of the term, though they are seaside views ; but their 
interest lies less in the expanse of ocean with shipping, &c., 
than in the figures and animals which enliven the shore and 
are made the principal features of the picture. The work in 
question was entitled, ‘ A Military Train crossing the Sands to 
Elizabeth Castle, Jersey ;’ it was painted for Mr. R. P. Hard- 
ing, and is now in the collection of that gentleman. In 1866 
he sent to the Royal Academy ‘ Drawing Timber in Picardy,’ 
which attracted the attention of a prizeholder in the London 
Art Union society, who purchased it at the price of £250: an 
engraving of it appeared in the J///ustrated London News 
about that time. 

In 1867 and 1868 Mr. Beavis was living near Boulogne, it 
may be presumed for the purpose chiefly of sketching the coast 


Collecting Wreck on the French Coast—Ambleteuse. 


scenery of that portion as well as of other parts of the country ; 
and either in those years, or somewhat later, he travelled into 
Holland with the same object. One of the earliest fruits of this 
foreign sojourn was exhibited at the Academy in the former of 
the years just mentioned; its title was ‘Loading Sand—Pas de 
-Calais—Threatening Weathcr.’ In the latter year appeared a 
Dutch scene, ‘High Tide—Mouth of the Maas,’ painted for 
Mr. R. P. Harding. In 1869 he exhibited nothing, but in the 
following year he contributed ‘Hauling up a Fishing-boat— 
‘Coast of Holland,’ in which the leading feature is a team of 
horses, skilfully drawn, to show the muscular strain and action 
of the animals in moving a heavy load. The picture is in the 
- collection of a gentleman of Sheffield. In 1871 Mr. Beavis sent 


one work to the Academy, ‘Autumn Ploughing—Showery Wea- 
ther ;’ a picture very favourably alluded to at the time in our 
columns. Of two paintings exhibited in 1872, one bore the 
same title, ‘COLLECTING WRECK ON THE FRENCH COAST— 
AMBLETEUSE,’ as that engraved on this page, but the design is 
totally different. Here the treatment is very similar to other 
compositions of the same kind from the pencil of the artist: a 
large expanse of stormy sky, broken at intervals by clouds 
lighted up by the sun; the lights repeated on certain portions 
of the landscape, &c. Such management of materials is gene- 
rally very effective, and is certainly so in the work we have 
engraved, which was never exhibited. The companion picture 
of the year, ‘The Sand Cart, Brittany—Gathering Storm,’ 
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shows like treatment. His only contribution to the Academy in 
1873 was an exceedingly well-painted picture, ‘The Shore at Sche- 
veningen—Waiting for the Boats,’ bought at the private view by 
Mr. T. Taylor, Hyde Park Gardens. Holland also gave to the 
artist subjects for two out of the three pictures he sent to the 
Academy in 1874; the titles of the two were, ‘A Ferry-boat in 
Old Holland’ and ‘ Bringing up Nets at Scheveningen ;’ the lat- 
ter, and also the third work, ‘ Charcoal Burners,’ bought by Messrs. 
Agnew, have, as principals, horses and figures; in the Scheven- 
ingen subject the animals are in vigorous action, drawing up a 
load of heavy nets through the deep sands on the Dutch coast. 

A large number of Mr. Beavis’s pictures have never been 
exhibited, but have gone direct from his studio into the hands of 
their purchasers ; such is the case with one we have engraved, 
‘ BULLOCK-CARTS RETURNING FROM CETTE,’ painted from one 
of many sketches made by the artist when on a tour, in the au- 
tumn of 1872, through the centre of France, proceeding by the 
way of the valley of the Rhone to Avignon and Marseilles, and 
thence along the French shores of the Mediterranean. This is 
a very attractive composition ; the bullocks are well drawn, cle- 
verly foreshortened, and evidently quite under the control of the 
young peasant-girl, who, rather gracefully and lightly, is throwing 
her long driving-whip—certainly very unlike an English carter’s 
whip—over the heads of the leaders of the bullock-team, just to 
remind them that they must not go to sleep on the road, as they 
seem half inclined to do. 

In the autumn of 1874 Mr. Beavis’s health failed, and he was 
advised to try a thorough change of air and scene. He had often 
felt a strong desire to visit the East, and so he resolved to carry 
out his wishes. Accordingly, in the early part of the following 


year (1875) he set out for Egypt, travelling by easy stages, vza 


Venice and Brindisi, to Alexandria, and thence to Cairo. After 
staying a few days in the latter city to rest and examine the place, 
as well as to complete the arrangements for a caravan journey 
across the Desert to Mount Sinai, he started on the expedition, 
lingering on the way to sketch, either in oils or water-colours—for 
he works equally well in both—such objects and places of interest 
or beauty as most vividly arrested his attention and appealed most 
strongly to his artistic feelings. Among the places visited by Mr. 
Beavis during his trip to the East, which occupied about six 
months, were Jaffa, where he remained several weeks, Jerusalem, 
with most of the villages and historic places in its vicinity, Jericho, 
the Jordan, and the Dead Sea; but the landscape portions of the 
country he acknowledges to have had less charm for him than 
the social life of the people, their costumes, animals, and agricul- 
tural operations. On his return home—his health, we are pleased 
to know, quite reéstablished—he lost no time in making use of 
what he had seen and noted down of Arab and Syrian life, as was 
evidenced in the two pictures he sent to the Royal Academy’s ex- 
hibition of last year, one of which is engraved on a preceding page. 
It represents a ‘BEDAWEEN CARAVAN ON THE ROAD TO 
MOUNT SINAI;’ the caravan is descending the high ground at 
Wady Ghurundel. The other picture was called ‘ Ploughing in 
Lower Egypt.’ The artist shows himself quite as much at home 
on Eastern ground as on the shores of France and Holland. 

We cannot call Mr. Beavis a disciple of any particular school, 
nor a follower of any special artist : he is a close and diligent stu- 
dent of Nature alone, and works out his subjects—and they are 
varied—with taste, judgment, and skilful execution. 

JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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@|MID the vast and invaluable range of tapestry 
}| exhibited by the Unzon Centrale in its zealous 
effort of 1876, the palm may be said to have 
been borne off by the adaptation of Rubens’s 
great work—now so conspicuous in the Louvre 
—of the Life, or rather the Apotheosis, of Maria 
de’ Medici. There could scarcely be a more 
effective evidence of the master’s genius than his daring develop- 
ment of such a theme as this, where the allegorical, the mytho- 
logical, and all manner of contemporaneous realities are mingled 
together ‘‘in all the mazes of metaphorical confusion.’’ Over the 
many difficulties thence proceeding he throws an infallible force 
of drawing, colours of deepest glow and harmony, perfect ideality 
of expression, and a wondrous mystery of chzaro-oscuro, by which 
each scene is thrown into an absolute reality of ~z/zevo. The 
figure of Henry IV., as he stands in one of these ¢ableaux, proudly 
erect in his panoply of armour, contemplating the portrait of his 
coming bride, seems to give the man to the very life, and is pro- 
bably the most prepossessing and faithful presentment of him who 
may be considered the last representative of European chivalry. 
It was an error to introduce, into the same spacious sa/oz that con- 
tains this magnum opus of the great Belgic master, those various 
copies of historic canvases of other pencils in which rigidity of 
form and poverty of effect are forced into most unhappy contrast. 
and obviously depreciate the power of the pictorial loom. It 
would have been a more discreet exercise of arrangement to have 
covered the confronting walls with elaborate folds, in which bucolic 
themes are elaborately worked out in all manner of fantastic 
configuration, and a very kaleidoscope of sparkling colour. In 
reference to colour, there was here one portrait tissue of unique 
brilliancy and almost appalling impersonation—that of Marie An- 
toinette, seated in full state with her children at her side. She is 
robed in bright crimson velvet, ‘from top to toe,’’ and her head 
accords in elaborate cozffure. Her face is in all its loveliness and 
its confidence of assured influence. This was the hour when she 
ruled supreme in Tuileries and Trianon. . Who could look on this 


glowing masterpiece without seeing the reverse, and recalling the 
aspect of this same royal lady, struck with premature age and 
utter misery, swathed in the weeds of pauperism, and borne along 
in a foul tumbrel, to give her head—amid the execrations of a brutal 
mob—to the ghastly guillotine? Look upon the crimsoned queen, 
and this other “helpless, hapless Mary.” 

The singular and noble re/zgue of the Renaissance era, ‘ The 
Cremona Gate,’ which, after four centuries of well-guarded exist- 
ence in the place of its creation, has been borne thence to 
enhance the artistic treasures of a foreign country, and has, at 
length, been annexed to the Louvre, and submitted to public in- 
spection. It has been reérected among the four sa/ons dedicated 


to the period alluded to, and stands between the two Michael - 


Angelo masterpieces, ‘The Captives.’ There can scarcely be a 
second opinion that this arrangement is singularly infelicitous, and 
that it can only have been adopted faute de mzewx. Here has this 
matchless arched entrance to a palace, which had its artistic merits 
illustrated under the light of an Italian sky, been inserted in 
the party wall separating two halls of very moderate dimensions, in 
the shade of a side-light, which veils all the wondrous details of 
its delicate carving, and with the singular luxuriance of frieze, 
cornice, and architrave all crushed up into combination with the 
heavy groining of a stone ceiling. To complete the marring result 
of this desecration comes the sad fact that time has dealt most 
ungently with this marble, once fairer than monumental alabaster, 


and not only stained it with a seriously unpleasant tint, but com- _ 


pleted the injury by irregularity of streaks, which seem wholly to 


defy every cleansing expedient. Better to have left to Italy this | 


unique work than to have reserved it for so depreciating a home. 
However, let a suggestion be tendered. Within the quadrangle 
of the Tuileries, which is annexed to the Louvre, the visitant of 
Paris is familiar with a charming circular enclosure, in ‘“ verdure 
clad,” rich in choicest ornamental plants, and guarded with a 


finely gilt railing. Let that be the retreat for this Porta nel 


Palazzo Stanza, garnered in, if it bé expedient, within a graceful 
vibrine erection. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


EAVING Lysthuis we settled down for 
steady travelling in that most delight- 
ful phase, namely, with our tents 
and luggage, sometimes in a “ stolk- 
jer,’ or country cart, sometimes with 
ponies only; such independence, 
such health-giving enjoyment, can 
hardly be obtained under different 
circumstances. The travellers in 
this case were three, happily or- 
ganized in the following manner. 
They might for the nonce be called 
‘* Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” 

as a tribute of respect to the originals in the ‘‘ Primer or 

Spelling Book,” published in 1790, where those now world- 

wide known names are first found associated. Let us rather 

go with the times and number them—a treatment now general 

at hotels at home and abroad. So, to commence, No. 1 

was the youngest, and unanimously elected paymaster-general. 

Polyglot in his knowledge of languages, he shone when 

asked to explain: then came such volleys of Norske, German, 

Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, all in one flowing Norskey 

catena, that if people did not understand still they felt they 

ought to, and acted accordingly. All this was carried out with 
the dash of a Zouave, and was garnished with a profound 
knowledge of music and brilliant execution on the piano. How 


Chair in Hitterdal Church. 


we longed sometimes for a pocket piano! No. 1’s great forte 
was enthusiasm for fishing—trout, salmon, greyling, and split- 
cane fly-rods ; tradition says that he has often in his sleep talked 
of ‘‘ blue doctors,”’ ‘‘ large butchers,’’ and ‘‘ black doses ;’’ these 
sounds have been heard in the small hours of the morning, 
zephyring from his tent with nasal accompaniments ; but he 
was always equal to the occasion, even when some one had 
landed with his luggage by mistake. At first he said, ‘‘ Never 
mind, my dear boy; sure to find it; most honest, charming 
people, these Norwegians—never lose anything.’’ These com- 
forting words emanated from No. 1 when he understood that 


* Continued from page 68. 


| No. 3 had lost his luggage; but when he found that it was his 
own—even No. 1’s—that was lost, a change came over the 
spirit of hisdream. The polyglot vocabulary was soon launched, 
the fire of the Zouave flared up, carriole ordered, and pursuit 
commenced, ending happily in the recovery of the wandering 
impedimenta : so after a time peace was restored, and Richard 
was himself again. 

No. 2 was tentmaster-general, sportsman to the core ; reindeer, 
salmon, and Gamle Norge—these he had chronically on the brain, 
mixed up with a-great love of old tankards and a yearning for 
silver belts and ‘‘ gammel sul.’”’ Once in his Norfolk jacket and 
| knickers, ‘‘pau Hoie Fejlde,’’ how happy was he! rejoicing 
, in the ‘‘freske lufte’’ and mountain air, snow peaks, ‘snee- 


| breden,”’ ready for any amount of fatigue, and always willing to 
cook first and eat afterwards. A rare good man was the 
| tentmaster. 


No. 3 was generally known as ‘‘ the Locust,’’ from his con- 
stant appetite for all kinds of food, and general thirst for 
knowledge about everything connected with Norway. Note- 


Porch at Hitterdal, Thelemarken. 


book in hand, he was ever dotting down everything, even to 
catching mosquitoes between the leaves of it, so as to bring 
home the real thing. Still, No. 3 had an important duty to 
perform. As the travellers were three he was allowed the casting 
vote (a.most wholesome arrangement, as he was a martried man, 
and might have been most useful in some weighty matters). 
Happily, to the credit of No. 1 and No. 2, the prerogative of 
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No. 3 was never called for, and, happily, by the end of the trip 
was looked on as a sinecure; still, he always travelled ready 
to apply ‘‘a touch of the oil feather,’’—one of the best com- 
panions a traveller can have ready to hand. May many such 
trios be found to have a trip of so great simple enjoyment, such 
health, and such pleasing diversion of thought! It is a joy to 
fall back upon with delight throughout life, and the longer the 
life the greater the relish of recollection. 

Hitterdal Church is one of the two wooden churches of which 
Norway can boast, Borgund and Hitterdal ; they are built of 
wood, Byzantine-Gothic, oz dzf, but grotesque and pagodaist 
in form. The old porches are grandly carved with serpents, 
dragons, and Runic interlacings. 

The church itself at Hitterdal is nothing like so quaint or 
picturesque as that at Borgund, neither so weird ; still, its early 
carving forms a noble monument to come down to us, and at once 


draws forth the admiration, not only of the antiquarian but of the 
merest casual passer-by. The lintels are especially beautiful 
at the entrance. The belltower is unusually detached, in this 
case being placed on the other side of the highway. Unfor- 
tunately, time prevented a more detailed sketch of the old 
chair or seat given on the preceding page; it stands in the 
church by the altar and is considered episcopal, but the date is 
most likely czyca goo. What grand solidity of form! Vikingly 
to a degree, and fit for Thor or Odin! There is a great air 
of majesty about it. 

The roof of the church is of wood also, carved in the same way 
as many of the churches in Sussex, and covered with small long 
wooden tiles, if that term may be used to describe the process 
which in that county is generally known as ‘‘ shingling.”’ 

The churchyard is very interesting, and the graveboards 
have a peculiar form worthy of notice; for this reason one is 


introduced here (page 101). The form of the upper part is 
that of a cross, but below come up two horns, rising right and 
left. These horns have a kind of anchor form; and what could 
be a more appropriate emblem in a country so seabound as 
Norge? The blending of Faith and Hope is, I think, most 
poetically suggested. Can we do better here than pay a 
tribute of respect to the beautiful simplicity of the religious 
character of the Norwegian peasantry? Their love of God and 
their reverence for religion are refreshing, and offer a good lesson 
to many who rejoice in mere flourish of external worship. We 
shall have occasion to refer to the curious anomaly of Roman 
Catholic vestments continued in the present day in the Lutheran 
service, but of that hereafter; allusion may now be made to 
the happy links which exist between the minister and his 
people. 
whole tone of which seems to aim at binding the parish together 
in Christian love and sweet sympathy, bearing each other’s 


This is shown in the character of their sermons, the. 


Vinge, from the 


Farm above. 


burdens, caring for others, curbing self—the most difficult of 
all tasks, as itcomes nearest home and is in itself so antagonistic 
to the entire tendency of human nature. The whole climate 
rather tends to develop this frame of mind: there is a certain 
sedate expression throughout the provinces ; the long darkness 
of winter, extending its influence even into the continuous light 
of the northern summer, brings every one in close and constant 
proximity, whilst the mountains isolate the valleys one from the 
other without any access. Still, when the summer comes and the 
whole energy of vegetation bursts out at once, in their gladdened 
hearts how they rejoice! They pluck these outbursts of beauty, 
revived nature, and joyously take them to the house of God—no 
mere form or ritual, but the wholesome outcome of heartfelt 
unsophisticated joy and gratitude for brightness after lengthened 
gloom and months of pent-up feeling. 

At Moen, beyond Jamsgaard, after a long day and a mid-day 
meal, during which we were devoured by mosquitoes until 
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nothing was left of us but our monograms, we arrived late in 
the evening in front of a farmhouse. Saturday night; no 
room in the house, but an open space close by, most in- 
viting for tents. In the twinkling of an eye the tent-master 
issued his order, each man had his tent laid out, and up they 
went simultaneously, to the astonishment of the natives. Was it 
a sort of fair, only read of in books? Was it the first germ of 
the great Russian fair, Nijni Novgorod? Was it one of the 
lost tribes of Israel come down from the clouds? Or were we 


Germans, who, having already annexed Denmark, had just 
run on with a message from Prince Bismarck to say that Norway 
was annexed? No; the peasants rather looked on at a re- 
spectful distance, with a certain openness of mouth and absence 
of expression. By this time, tents up, beds laid, saddle-bags 
in places, guns hung on tent-pole with telescope, food had 
to be thought of and the canteen business looked after. The 
canteen was well-organized and an old traveller—almost self- 
acting; so accustomed to the names of Fortnum and Mason’s 


Fladdal, Thelemarken. 
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tinned soups, &c., that the very words ‘‘ mock turtle’’ made it 
burn and bristle up to a really good fire. Saturday night we 
had good lake trout; how welcome, with our then appetites, 
the mock-turtle. Three cheers for Fortnum and Mason! And 
then the ‘“‘mogrador’’! Some of our readers have never been 


introduced to those satisfying and necessary pleasures of | 
other good | 


life; if not, let us explain. Mogrador and 
things come from Stavanger in Norway, which is great for 
potted meats, potted ‘‘ryper,’’ tins of all kinds of preserved 


| things, soups, 


lobsters, &c., and these mogradors. The 
inquiring mind may ask, “‘ But mogrador,—what is it? how 
made?” All I can say is, that it was so good we thought 
we had no time to ask what it was: perfect in flavour, solid 
in substance, very satisfying to the most energetic of gastric 
juices, and wholesome. Three cheers, therefore, for Stavanger ! 
Then came wild strawberries, brought by dear little children in 
costume, who had already begun to go through the process of 
purification ready for Sunday. Biscuits and Dutch cheese, and 
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a ‘‘Skaal for Gamle Norge.’’ After this we followed the sugges- 
tion of the good motto, ‘‘ Rest and be thankful,’’ and then some 
hunters’ songs. 

The following day—Sunday—was a curious scene ; everybody 
came to look at us. The brightness of the morning favoured 
our al fresco toilets, and one of our patty, who carried a 
dressing-case full of wonderful things and generally known in 
the list of impedimenta as ‘‘ Somebody’s luggage,’’ became the 
centre of attraction. In front of his tent was laid out a water- 
proof sheet, and a saddle-bag, partially opened and supported at 
the back ; this sustained the looking-glass, in front of which knelt 
a figure shaving (No. 1). Now, although the Norwegians shave, 
almost universally, there was something about this instance of 
shaving which took the fancy of all present. The girls giggled, 
the short ones tried to peep between the tall ones. Why? Did 
the performer pull his own nose to a greater length than usual 
in this country when he took the long sweep down his cheek ? 
Hardly that. The fact was, the good folk thought the whole 
thing was a preparation for some performance to follow 
this kind of overture, and that the dressing-case, with its 
numerous glass bottles with silver tops, contained all kinds of 
medicines, panaceas for everything, cures for gout, sciatica, 
tic douloureux, trichine spirales, hypochondria, dypsomania, 


| 


and every other mania. After the shaving came a pause. A 
fortunate inquiry for old silver ornaments now changed the 
whole scene, and for the rest of the day, at intervals, the 


| penates of the neighbourhood were being brought for our 


edification. Some of the old brooches were very beautiful 
indeed; the rings were very characteristic, some with small 
pendant rings, some with the usual cup ornaments; and 
when it was discovered that much interest was taken in old 
costumes then we had really a treat. Old embroideries on 
‘‘vanters,’’ or winter gloves without fingers, eiderdown cloaks, 
swaddling-bands, babies’ caps, worked aprons, the openwork at 
the lower part being admirable in design. About this time a 
wish was expressed to see a baby ready swaddled for the 
baptism ; unhappily there was no such thing to be had within 
miles upon miles; but rather than ‘‘the Locust’’ should be 
disappointed, these good people dressed up a woollen one, 
which well answered every purpose and was considered a great 
success. The kindness of the people was very striking: a 
certain shy curiosity characterised their movements at first ; but 
they soon settled down to taking every possible pains to oblige 
us and meet our wants. It seemed very odd, however, to see a 
church so near and yet no service. How could it be, when 
there seemed to be sufficient people almost to form a congre- 


Carved Houses, Bru, Thelemarken. 


gation? It was this: the “‘ prestegaard,’’ or clergyman’s house, 
is at the central church, which always has two ‘“‘ annexes,’’— 
small churches, each eighteen or twenty miles from the principal 
one, and this was our first experience of an annexe. The 
services, therefore, are only every third Sunday in each church. 
It is a hard life these good men lead: well educated, well read, 
and much like the old Fathers, revered and well-beloved by 
their flocks. The vast extent of their parishes or districts is 
very trying to their health, necessitating long drives, and in winter 
much severe sledge work. ‘Then in some parts such boat work 
on the coast that the minister and doctor of the locality seem 
more like ‘‘ old salts’’ than members of these professions. I 
remember particularly one clergyman, whose annexe was on a 
group of islands off the coast. As the steamer passed she swung 
round a point, and soon came off to us a boat, with a grand figure 
standing up steering her. From beneath an old sou’-wester hung 
-his white hair, grandly blown back, silver spectacles, large 
mufiler round his throat, oilskin coat, oilskin trousers, long sea 
boots. As the boat neared the steamer and was turned to the 
gangway, a sailor on board said, ‘‘ Now, sir, you’ll see one of 
the fine old sort. This, sir, is the priest, and not a better 


seaman will you find all along the coast,—nor a better man.’’ 


No wonder religion takes a simple and earnest form when 
such practical exponents carry forth the ‘glad tidings’ to 


their fellow creatures, with simplicity, energy, and dignity in 
everyday life, far beyond the idea of any working in densely- 
populated districts, as in this country; for the priest, although 
an occasional visitor to some parts, is still a sanctuary of com- 
fort and sympathy to all in their trouble, and enters with the 
greatest interest into their rejoicings and pleasures, whether 
they be public or domestic. In this way their relations with 
their flocks are most ‘‘ Good Shepherd-like,’’ and their constant 
care and-solicitude for their parishioners rivet the love and con- 
fidence of all around them. This is much helped by the very 
general distribution of this world’s goods away from towns; or 
perhaps, to speak more correctly, by the absence of wealth, and 
the even-manneredness of all Norwegians away from populated 
centres. Any stranger visiting Norway will be struck with the 
large Elizabethan frill worn by the priest, which, with the sombre 
black gown, imparts a very medizval character to the service, 
especially, combined as it is, with the two candlesticks on the 
altar, ready to be lighted on three occasions—generally Christ- 
mas, the end of the forty days, and Easter. All that is mentioned 
here of the relations of the clergy with their congregations is 
confirmed by the homely way in which the former give out the 
notices from the altar, as to the working of the parish, or the 
schools, or any extra communion, when requested by a few of 
the parishioners writing to or calling on the priest. © 
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RASS the Mormons first settled in Utah, into which Territory | south. The famous Colorado River is formed within the Territory, 
we passed near Wahsatch Station, it was a part of Mexico, 

and it was acquired by the United States in 1848, through the 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; but the Federal Government was 


and its chaotic channel, hedged in with unutterable grandeur and 
desolation, is the key-note in which the tone of much of the scenery 
is struck. The population is about 125,000, including about 1,000 
Indians, and the average num- 
ber of persons to a family is 
five. There are ten railways, 
with a total length of 500 


miles. The Union and Cen- 


tral Pacific roads are the long- 


est, and cross the Territory 


near its northern border. 


After this statistical di- 


gression, let us now return to 


our itinerary : 
The grandest scenery of 


the Union Pacific Railway is 


crowded into the next sixty 


miles, and for four hours there 


is not a lagging moment to 


the tourist, whose search is 


for the picturesque, nor to 


the more scientific traveller, 


whose eyes are open to the 


marvellous geological revela- 


tions of Echo, Weber, and 


Ogden Cafions. 


So far in the overland jour- 


ney we have had no striking 


example of that most stri- 
king feature of the West, the 


canon ; and now we are to see 


Pulpit-Rock, Echo Cation. 


lax, and the Mormons, who had been driven 
out of Illinois, appropriated it to themselves, 
and named it the State of Deseret. The name 
was changed to Utah by Congress in 1850, at 
which time the Territory included all of the present State of 
Nevada. 

The area is about 54,000,000 acres, of which about 347,750 
acres are under cultivation, and the value of all agricultural 
products in 1875 was $8,236,022. The products are principally 
grain and fruit, including apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
grapes, in abundance; but in the valley of the Rio Virgen cot- 
ton, figs, and pomegranates, are also grown. ‘The climate is vari- 
able, but the hottest days are followed by cool, refreshing nights. 
The aggregate yield of gold, silver, and lead, between 1868 and 
1875, was $22,117,122. The surface of the land is elevated; the 
valleys are from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the highest peak is about 13,000 feet. 

Idaho and Wyoming bound Utah on the north, Wyoming and 
Colorado on the east, Nevada on the west, and Arizona on the 
110 


in Echo the wall of an ‘‘ open” 
cafion on one side and the 
impending cliffs-of a ‘ box” 
cafion on the other. 

The true Western cafion is 
a narrow gulf in the moun- 
tains held in by cliffs, which 
sometimes overlap —such a 
formation being known as 
the ‘‘box;” and when the 
walls lean back, and are not 
absolutely perpendicular, the 
formation is classified by geo- 
graphers as an ‘‘ open cafion.” 
All down the southern side 
of Echo the boundary is a 
well-rounded range of hills 
with enough grass upon them 
to hint of a superficial soil, 
and with a few emphatic pro- 
jections of rock here and 
there. Another range of simi- 
lar hills would make a charac- 
teristic “‘ open cafion.”’ 

But all down the northern 
side there is a sheer bluff or 
escarpment from 500 to 700 
feet in height, and of a ‘red- 
dish colour, which increases in warmth until it seems to glow with 
living heat: The contrast goes further. The opposite southern 
rocks are yellow, and the soil has slipped away in places, leaving-a 
broad patch of the naked sandstone: visible in the. surrounding 
green. Occasionally a valley intersects the main cafion, and, 
looking through it, we can see the white tips of the Wahsatch and 
Uintah Mountains with the upper slopes of dark-blue or purple. 

The scene has every element of impressiveness—strong, deter- 
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minate colour, majestic forms, and a novel weirdness. Further, 
the descent into the cafion begins soon after dinner, at Evanston ; 
the air coming from the mountains is inspiriting ; the afternoon 
light is growing mellower, and all other conditions are favourable 


to the highest enjoyment. 


follows: “The descent to the Salt Lake is done without steam, 
merely by the weight of the carriages, and, although the break is 
put upon the wheels, you go down at a frightful pace, and, of 
course, the speed increases with the weight of the train; and being 
composed of an immense number of cars and trucks, I became 
positively giddy before we got to the bottom. Add to this the 
curves, which are as sharp as they are numerous, and the fearful 


Echo Cation, Utah. 


e, and you will understand why most of the 


1conscious exaggeration in this picture, 
those of a highly-nervous person; but the 
iently exciting as the train sweeps down and 
ith increasing speed, now threatening to 


hurl itself 


m ans 


d of the cafion the country is undu- 


cliff, then curving off like an obedient 


lating and breezy; farther westward it becomes more broken ; the 
foot-hills present craggy fronts; and detached masses of rock, curi- 
ously weathered, crop out. 

Nine hundred and sixty-six miles from Omaha we pause at 
Wahsatch Station, which is on the divide between Bear River Valley 
and Echo Cajfion, and thence we sink lower and lower into the 
earth while the enclosing hills rise higher above us. Two miles 
from Wahsatch the train crosses a tressel-work bridge—450 feet 
long and 75 feet high, and immediately afterwards it crashes into 
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the longest tunnel on the 
road, and through masses 
of reddish and purple clays. 

He must bea very close 
observer indeed who can 
comprehend all of the va- 
ried beauties and curiosi- 
ties that follow. The high, 
abrupt wall on one side, so 
smooth that it might have 
been cut by a saw, the 
lofty hills on the other side, 
and the glimpses of moun- 
tains whose snows never 
melt, are impressive and 
interesting ; but they are not the only things that make a jour- 
ney through Echo Cafion memorable for a lifetime. 

The stupendous rocks frequently assume the appearance of an 
artificial object, as at Green River and among the Bad Lands; it 
seems, as we round some butte of castellated form, that we are not 
in a region that twenty years ago was almost unknown, but in a 
much older country; feudal labour, and not the patient toil of the 
raindrops, must, we are half 
disposed to think, have shaped 


Devil's Slide, Weber Caton. 


the pinnacles which taper with 
such fineness, and the towers 


stretched arm from the car might touch it. Next comes Sen- 
tinel Rock, an obelisk of conglomerate about 250 feet high, 
which shows the influence of ‘‘ weathering,” i. e., the action of 
the elements ; and seven miles from Castle Rock is Hanging Rock, 
for view of which see preceding article. 

From such a point of view as Hanging Rock, or the ridges above 
it, a much better idea of the tumultuousness of the surrounding 
country can be obtained than from the bed of the cafion. The 
earth is split by a score of transverse ravines, which extend like 
blue veins from the main artery and map the face of the country 
with shadow; isolated columns, positive and brilliant in colour, 
stand alone in their chromatic glory without a visible connection 
with the main rock from which they were originally detached ; odd 
groups of conglomerate, much like inverted wineglasses in shape, 
and plainly banded with several strata of colour, sprout out like 
so. many petrified mushrooms ; and, clasping all within their basin, 
are the circling mountains of the Wahsatch and Uintah ranges 
—silvered with perpetual snow on their acute peaks, and impene- 
trably blue where the pines are. These two chains are among 
the most picturesque of all the Western mountains. They fairly 
bristle with peaks and lateral ridges, and they soar from the plain 
at a bound, so to speak, without the concealment and dwarfing 
effect of foot-hills. 

The swift water of Weber River winds by the track through a 
channel overhung with bright shrubs, and the immigrant-road, upon 
which large cavalcades are still found travelling, crosses and re- 
crosses the iron pathway, which from one of the neighbouring 
heights appears like a fine thread of silver, While the train with its 
locomotive and lofty Pullman-cars becomes a toy in contrast with 
the Titanic rocks among which it is rushing. 

The cedar seems to thrive on an astonishingly poor soil, and 
crops out among the rocks in profusion, giving them a peculiar 
mottled appearance. These and a few pines strive for sustenance 
on the least accessible ledges, and are satisfied with never so small 


| 


that are so perfectly round. The 


uncommon forms are not so 


amazing nor so numerous as 


those in the Bad Lands, but 
they bear a close inspection, and 
still resemble somewhat man’s 
handiwork. ’ 

At the head of the cajfion, par- 
ticularly, there is a formation 
called Castle Rock, which imi- 
tates an old, dismantled fortress, 
and near by is another formation 
called the Pulpit, on account of 
its likeness to the object of its 
name, and on account of a tra- 
dition that from it Brigham 
Young preached to the Mormons 
as he led them into their pro- 
mised land. The railway curves 
around the latter, and an out- 


The Witches Rocks, Weber Cation. 


a hold on the rock.—A sharp curve around an immense 
sandstone or conglomerate butte on the right hand or 
northern side of the cafion now changes the scene. The 
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cafion opens into a wide valley completely surrounded by moun- 
tains; but, wherever tillage has been possible, the land has been 
cultivated, and a number of settlements have sprung up. 

The train stops at the little town of Echo, 993 miles from Oma- 
ha, and 5,315 feet above the level of the sea, and the next station 
is Upper Weber Valley, whence a narrow-gauge railway turns off 
to Coalville, the site of an extensive deposit. The farmhouses are 


tidy and cheerful; the land has been fertilised by irrigation, and 
otherwise made the most of. 

The most prejudiced opponent of the Mormons must acknow- 
ledge that they have done wonders in agriculture, and that, what- 
ever else they may be, they are industrious, energetic, and 
thrifty. 

Rushing through the valley, between Echo and Weber Canons, 


The Devil's Gate, Weber Canon. 


we can now see the portals of the latter flanked on the southwest 
by a stupendous dome-shaped abutment of brilliant red, nearly 
1,000 feet high, which is the first in a chain of similar formations 
extending southward, and presenting abrupt fronts all the way 
down. There are small alcoves between them, and they jut out 
obliquely, like the prows of a fleet of iron-clads. The idea of this 
belt of flaming red amid the verdurous surroundings, and with the 
grey and white mountains above it, will impress the reader as an 


extraordinary contrast, but it is in just such contrasts as this that 
the wonderful element of Western scenery consists. 

In a moment more we have swept by the bluff, and the train is 
awaking thunderous reverberations in Weber Cafion, which is 
deeper and wilder than Echo, including among its wonders the 
Devil's Gate and the Devil’s Slide, a description of which will 


_,appear in the next article of this series. 
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THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 


F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., 
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CHAPTER If. 


HE dragon is another of those mythical forms 
that are very freely met with in ornamental 
Art: apart from its heraldic use, and its con- 
nection with a patron saint, it is largely em- 
ployed, under various grotesque modifications, 
in the wood and stone carvings, tiles, illumi- 
nated MSS., &c., of the medizval period, both 

in Britain and on the Continent; while the Eastern peoples (the 

Persians, Burmese, and Chinese) revel in the form with a fer- 

tility of invention and quaintness of horror that far outstrip all 

European examples. The dragon is largely employed in Chris- 

tian Art as a symbol of the evil principle; and such an applica- 

tion naturally arises from some passages in the Scriptures ; as, 

“The great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the 

Devil and Satan, which deceived the whole world ; he was cast 

out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him;’’ 

again, ‘‘ The dragon was wroth with the woman, and went to make 
war with the remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God.’’ Pharaoh, as the enemy of God’s chosen people, 
is in like manner compared to 

a dragon: “Thus saith the 

Lord God: Behold lam against 

thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 

the great dragon that lieth in 
the midst of his rivers ;’’ and 
to these few passages many 
others equally striking might 
be added—passages that evi- 
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Fig. 15. 


dently amply suffice to justify 
the use of the symbol in eccle- 
. siastical Art. 

While, however, we class the 
dragon amongst the mythical 
forms, we must also remember 
that its terror had not thus in 
earlier times lost its sting ; the 
workman who carved it on a 
capital in the midst of the foliage, not only regarded it as a 
symbol, but believed very really and truly in the existence of 
such a monster. In Fig. 13, on a preceding page (47), is 
engraved a representation of a dragon 
work on natural history in our possession, wherein several 
kinds of dragons are figured and described. ‘‘ Those of India 
are much the largest, being of an incredible length. Some of 
them are of a yellow fiery colour, having sharp backs like saws. 
Some do affirm that the dragon is of a black colour, the under 
parts somewhat green and very beautiful; that it has a triple 
row of teeth in each jaw, and very bright shining eyes; that it 


or 


taken from an old | 
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has also two dewlaps growing under the chin, which hang down 
like a beard, of a red colour, and the body is set all over with 
sharp scales, and on the neck with thick hair, much like the 
bristles of a wild boar.’’ The manticora, Fig. 14 (page 47), is 
another of those strange monsters that were at one time accre- 
dited with a real existence. ‘‘ When the hunters take a whelp 
of this beast they bruise its tail, to prevent its bearing the sharp 
quills ; then it is tamed without danger.,”’ 

The Chimera, a fire-breathing monster, compounded of lion, 
goat, and serpent, having three heads—one of each of these 
creatures—is often represented in classic Art: Fig. 8 (page 47) is 
an example from an old mosaic. It is fabled to have made 
great havoc in Lycia and the surrounding countries, but it was 
at last slain by Bellerophon, who, mounted in the air on the 
flying Pegasus, was enabled to destroy it by his arrows. It is 


mentioned in the writings of Homer, Hesiod, Horace, and Ovid. 


Amongst ourselves, so little faith have we in the myth, that any- 
thing wildly impossible is branded as chimerical. 

Pegasus, from its connection with this exploit, is freely met 
with in classic Art; it is, for example, the leading type on the 
coins of Corinth; Bellerophon, the hero of the adventure, being 
claimed by the people of that 
city as one of their early chief- 
tains. On later coins the head 
of Minerva appears on the re- 
verse ; she was the protectress 
of Bellerophon, and her assist- 
ance enabled him to possess 
himself of the flying horse, and 
to subdue the Chimera by its 
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means—a corresponding fable 
to that of the Athenian Theseus 
and the Minotaur. Syracuse in 
Sicily, a colony of Corinthian 
origin, adopted the same device, 
the flying horse, on their coin- 
age, and it also occurs fre- 
quently on that of Carthage. 
The Pegasus, again, is largely 
employed in medieval and modern heraldry ; two of these form 
the supporters to the arms of Lansdowne, Powerscourt, Queens- 
bury, and other English families, and it also occasionally forms 
one of the devices of the shield. 

The centaur, a creature compounded of horse and man, is 
from time to time met with in classic Art ; the most notable and 
familiar example of its use may be seen in the metopes filled 
with sculpture that are placed between the triglyphs of the 
Parthenon ; these metopes—ninety-two in all, fourteen on each 
front and thirty-two cn each side—were filled with representa- 
tions of various incidents in Attic mythology, amongst which 
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the battle of the Athenians with the centaurs forms the subject 
of the fifteen metopes now preserved in the British Museum. 
The Centaurs, as a people, are said by Virgil and Horace to 
have dwelt in Thessaly, a land then greatly famed for its breed 
of horses ; and instances, as in the landing of the Spaniards in 
America, have not been unknown where those to whom the | 
horse was not familiar have imagined that the horse and his | 
rider were but one creature; a belief in centaurs is not, there- 

fore, so difficult a myth to trace to its origin as many others are. 
The usual form of representation is the conjoining of the body 


and legs of a horse with head, arms, and body of a man down 

’ though in some early works, as, for example, some 
archaic pottery in the British Museum, the legs of the man take | 
the place of the fore legs of the horse. The centaurs being | 
fi tly represented as bearing bows and arrows, the heraldic | 
such as that assigned to King Stephen, is ordinarily | 
this half-human, half-equine form, though it is | 
ious, on a moment’s consideration of the meaning | 
tion of the word, that this is but a narrow and conven- | 
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works, are those of the satyrs and fauns. 


The satyrs are re- 
presented with bristly hair, ears sharply pointed like those of 
animals, low, sensual faces, small horns growing out of the top 


of the forehead, and a tail like that of a horse or goat. These 
satyrs, Greek in their conception, are often confounded with the 
fauns of the Romans, creatures half-man and _ half-goat, the 
head, like that of the satyr, being horned. 
Many other combinations of the human and the animal form 
may be met with: we have already referred to the sphinx, and | 
/ 
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| body was that of a bird, the head being that of a woman. 


we may readily see the same idea again in the bovine or leonine 


monsters surmounted by human heads brought over from the 


mounds of Kyonjik and Khorsabad, the striking relics of the 
great.Assyrian nation; or again, in the fine figures created by 
the Egyptian mythology, and largely represented in the collec- 
tions of the British Museum. 

Cerberus, the dog that guarded, according to the classic 
mythology, the entrance of Hades, is another form that may — 
occasionally be found in Art. With Homer he is simply ‘‘ the 
dog.’’ Later writers describe him as a three-headed monster, 
having the tail of a serpent, and having serpents twined round 
his neck; and it is in this form that he is ordinarily represented 
in Art: with Virgil and Horace he is thus three-headed. Hesiod — 
represents him as having fifty heads, while Horace and other 
poets speak of him as the many-headed, or hundred-headed. 
The bringing of Cerberus from the lower world was one of the 
twelve labours appointed to Hercules, and is naturally met with 
wherever these labours, as on vases or gems, are the subject of 
illustration. 3 

The destruction of the Lernean Hydra, another of the labours 
imposed by Eurystheus on Hercules, being also frequently repre- 
sented in antique Art, must not be passed over in silence. The 
Hydra was a monstrous serpent, having, according to some 
writers, one hundred heads, so that it could not be put to 
death, owing to the instant regrowth of any part cut off. Her- 
cules, however, as soon as he had struck off each head, seared 
the root with a red-hot iron, and thus in time accomplished the 
destruction of the creature. By other writers the Hydra is only 
credited with the possession of nine heads; but the difficulty of 
the task is at least rendered equal to that of the preceding myth, 


Fig. 20. 


as of these nine heads the centre one was immortal, while as 
fast as the hero of the story struck off any of the other heads 
with his club two others grew in its place: fire was again 
resorted to, while the central head was buried beneath a huge 
rock. Having thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his — 
arrows with its blood, the wounds inflicted by them being thence- — 
forth incurable. 

The Harpys, three in number, were creatures employed, 


| according to the belief of the Greeks and Romans, by the higher 


Their 
They 
are not unfrequently represented in classic Art; several exam- 
ples of their introduction may be seen on vases in the British 
collection, and notably in some bas-reliefs from a monument 
brought from Xanthus, in Lycia, and commonly from these 
sculptures called ‘‘the Harpy tomb.’’ It is very archaic in 
style, dating probably from about the sixth century before the 
Christian era. ‘ ’ 
The mermaid, wyvern, unicorn, basilisk, and salamander, 
need only be very briefly referred to. They are all forms that 
may commonly be met with in heraldic and other devices. The 
mermaid is half woman, half fish, and may frequently be found 
as either supporter or crest. The wyvern is a winged serpent, 
having the head of a dragon. The unicorn, so familiar to us all 
as one of the supporters of the royal arms, needs no explanation 
of its form. The basilisk, or king of the serpents, is ordinarily 
depicted in true serpentine form, though always crested or 
crowned. At other times it resembles a dragon, but with eagle’s 


gods as the instruments for the punishment of crime. 
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_ legs and the head of acock. It is by some writers considered 
_ asidentical with the cockatrice. The salamander, a form like that 
_ of the lizard, was the well-known device of Francis I. of France, 
and it may frequently be met with carved on the palaces, 
- government buildings, gateways, and other buildings in France. 
It was in the Middle Ages an article of belief that they were bred 
and nourished in fire, and we have ourselves been gravely told 
‘that if the fires at the iron-works in the midland counties were 
not occasionally extinguished, at some intangible date an un- 
certain but fearful something would be created in them. 
We pass now to a consideration of more familiar and natural 
_ forms, leaving the shadowy regions of classic mythology, and the 
‘dark cloud of ignorance and superstition that hung over the 


Middle Ages, for a contemplation of those forms that are at 


least based on natural types, and that suggest something of the 
beneficence and wisdom of Deity, and not merely the perverted 
imaginings of minds enshrouded in ignorance and the wild 
conceits of their own creation. 

The lion, not only from its abstract title, king of beasts, but 
also from its position in heraldry, and notably as the supporter 
of the royal arms and the representative of England, claims our 
first regard. It may be met with in all periods of Art, some- 
times as a religious emblem, at other times to enhance human 
glory : sometimes, as in the magnificent beasts the creations of 
the genius of Landseer, as nearly naturalistic as good taste 
permits, at other times conventionalised to a degree that re- 
moves them almost beyond all recognition as in any way related 
to the monarch of the African bush. Fig. 16 is a good example 
of this rigid conventionalism of treatment; it is taken from the 
fine effigy of one of the brothers of Edward II]. in Westminster 
Abbey. We have not confined ourselves strictly to heraldic 
accuracy in the colour shown, as our desire was rather to 
render the forms as distinct as possible, and that we were better 
able to effect by making the backgraund somewhat darker than 
the heraldic gz/es justifies. 


| another classic example of its introduction. 


Only when the lion is rampant was he considered by the 
earlier heralds to deserve the name: a lion in the position of 
those three that represent England in its national arms, though 
in all respects represented as a lion, was by them called a 
leopard ; thus, in the roll of Carlaverock, the royal arms are 
described as ‘‘three leopards of fine gold, set on red: fierce 
were they, haughty and cruel, to signify that like them the king 
is dreadful to his enemies; for his bite is slight to none who 
brave his anger.’’ Students of history will also recall how 
Napoleon poured into the Peninsula a force under Massena, 
whose declared object was to make ‘‘the frightened leopard fly 
to the ocean, to avoid shame, defeat, and death.’’ The allusion 
here is evidently heraldic. In Fig. 19, from a piece of old 
English china, and in Fig. 15, an example taken from a me- 
dizeval tile of French design and manufacture, we have two 
other illustrations of conventional treatment of the noble beast, 


| who, in one of these instances at least, might well cry, ‘* Save 


me from my friends.’’ Fig. 17 is the heraldic representation of 
a true leopard, from a piece of Swiss glass in the South Ken- 
sington Museum; what freak of the herald may have deprived 
him of his tail we are unable to explain. 

The horse, as one of the earliest servants and friends of man, 
figures freely in ornamental Art; we find it on many of the 
Greek coins, and very notably, too, in the grand procession on 
the frieze of the Parthenon, a band of bas-reliefs running 
entirely round the top of the external wall of the ce//a, and made 
up almost entirely of equestrian figures. Fig..20 is a very con- 
ventional treatment from Pompeian decoration, while Fig. 18 is 
The celebrity of 
the horses of Thrace and Macedonia made them a coin type in 
those states. The ézga, or two-horse chariot, and afterwards 


| the guadriga, or four-horse chariot, is a very favourite device on 


many coins of Greece and her colonies ; the horses are at first 
stepping, but afterwards the action is accelerated, until they are 
with great force and beauty represented in full gallop. 


ART AND MANUFACTURES. 
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EW things are more depressing to a sensitive mind 
than a glib oration about Art, which makes you 
feel an intense longing for the revival of Art, and 
yet lays it down as an axiom that the modern 
manufacturing spirit is utter death to what you are 
taught to desire. Several orations of this kind 
have been delivered of late, and they have received 

But it seems to us that some of them have been cal- 


high praise. 
culated to do much mischief, and to retard the cause which the 
_ several speakers wished to advance. Art, they have said, is pure 
handicraft, and can never be anything else; it is impossible to 
restore the artistic spirit, as it once existed, when every workman 
was an artist, simply because he had nothing to aid him but his 


tools and his individual invention. The growth of mechanism has 
been so rapid, so overwhelming, that the region of pure handicraft 
grows less and less. When these facts are stated there is a pitiful 
wail of despair, as of a lost spirit, and it seems to be the duty of 
every one to begin a crusade against machinery and every form of 
mechanical production. 
It may be frankly admitted that we can never return to the 
primitive conditions of production by simple hand-labour. Know- 
_ing what we do about the relations between work and life, and the 
immense gulf which separated class from class, and the limited 
range of ideas common to all, we cannot desire it. Any advances 
we may have made are due to processes, chiefly mechanical, which 
have diffused over a larger what was previously limited to a smaller 
area. Our modern books are rarely as artistic as the illuminated 


missals and manuscripts of antiquity, the work of patient and cun-: 


ning fingers. We treasure these works still, but we never think of 
_ compounding for our admiration of them by pouring out our scorn 
i upon the printing-press, even though it has made illumination a 


rare and difficult art. The world has gained, in this case, far more 
than it has lost. 

This illustration is only a sample of what has been proceeding 
in other departments of life. The region in which pure handicraft 
can exist is steadily narrowing. Indeed, it threatens to become so 
small as to leave what is called Fine Art only one or two provinces 
which can really be called its own. But surely, along with this 
contraction, there is an expansion also, which has in it some hope- 
ful and brightening elements. There are vast grades in Art, and 
it is foolish to test the productions of an inferior grade by princi- 
ples which should only apply to the higher ones. But this is a 
common fault, and it occasions the depression to which we have 
already referred. If there are articles of common use, which were 
formerly made by hand, but are now made by machinery, it is 
obviously unfair to deny to them some artistic merit because there 
is not in them that flavour of individual biography, that expression 
of personal character, which we are told is of the very essence of 
Art. ‘Portable Art—independent of all place—is, for the most 
part, ignoble Art,”’ says Ruskin, whose authority will be at once 
admitted and respected. The distinction here made is as true of 
articles made by hand as it is of those made by mechanism. How 
is it possible any of these articles shall be informed with any high 
individual life? Now, manufactured articles—or articles produced 
by mechanism—are nearly all of this inferior character. Vases, 
crockery of all kinds, personal ornaments, articles of dress, are all 
portable, and for these, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ you want forms of inferior 
Art, such as will be by their simplicity less liable to injury.” It 
may be quite true that our manufacturers have not adequately 
understood what should be their limits of action. They have wan- 
dered into paths where simplicity is rare, and where splendour is 
the one governing idea. In this they have done violence to the 
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pure artistic spirit. But, if they have erred in so doing, it may be 
that it is as much because their teachers have misled them, as 
because the public taste is low and depraved. Any confusion, where 
clear direction ought to be given, is sure to be mischievous. It is 
here, we think, that many modern Art-teachers have failed in their 
duty. Their swelling periods and grand imaginings have betrayed 
designers and manufacturers into a belief that it was possible to put 
the finest of Fine Art workmanship and intention into articles in 
which a refined simplicity and the absence of conventionalism were 
the principal things to be kept steadily in view. We hear a good 
deal, of course, about ‘the mindless precision of manufactured 
articles,” and ‘‘the coldness inseparable from mechanical produc- 
tion,” but these are qualities infinitely to be preferred to the con- 
fused ornamentation and ambitious richness which are some of the 
consequences of our modern, and, it may be, our misinterpreted 
teaching. Let us admit grades of beauty as of utility, and we 
shall be relieved from the possible judgment of a lace curtain or a 
shawl, a piece of pottery or a bit of scroll-work, by principles 
legitimately applicable to a landscape-painting or an altar-piece. 

The opponents of mechanism, as the destroyer of Art, con- 
sidered as workmanship, with its biographical expression, are un- 
just to the manufacturing spirit in several ways. They forget 
that “‘where the manufactures are strongest there Art also is 
strongest.” In fact, they rather suggest that Art would stand a 
better chance of impregnating -an entire people if there were no 
industrial activities of the mechanical sort. Italy, however, is 
hardly a case in point, for there Art, of the handicraft kind, is 
abundant, but poor, and there are scarcely any manufactures, pro- 
perly so called. The illustration, we are bound to say, is not our 
own. It is one we have borrowed from the great teacher we have 
already quoted more than once. The fine distinction is also missed 
which sheds so much light on the question, that though Art and 
manufacture are quite distinct things, to be followed separately, 
“ Art may be healthily associated with manufacture, and probably 
in future will always be so.” To deny the association is to ride a 
definition to death. The designer, whether he be concerned with 
lace, or shawls, or carpets, or pottery, or furniture, or paper- 
hangings, or ribbons, or jewellery-work, is, or ought to be, an 
artist, who has had a special training, and who is capable of 
genuine work of a sound, artistic sort. In looking at the finished 
result, some critics forget that it is the effect of a series of efforts, 
at the head of which there is individual originality. The machine 
hides the man. 

Now we should like to ask whether some flavour of his person- 
ality is not possible in the work he conceives, even though his own 
hands do not busy themselves in the process of production? Hand 
and heart may have been busy. His design. may show that study 
of natural facts which relieves it of conventionalism. There may 
be positive power in what he has conceived; but, because his work 
is copied a thousand times by a machine, working by a pattern 
and superintended by men and women who are also mere machines 
endowed with sentience, any Art quality is denied to it. Mecha- 
nical reproduction, it is said, is utter death. The justice of such a 
criticism is not apparent. Take a splendid picture, for example, a 
work of Religious Art, let us say. It is copied by an engraver, 
who stands at the head of a mew series. He produces life-like 
engravings. Is it to be contended that these engravings shall have 
no artistic refining effect upon the beholder, because they have 


_Landseer’s lions, as we see them, were not the final product of 


been mechanically produced? Perhaps the case of a photogrz 
would be equally good. The force of the original is not w 
there, but it is not wholly lost. Without such reproductions n 
dern Art would almost be as selfishly restricted as was an 
Art. There could be none of that extension of range “to 
comfort or relief of the mass of the people,” the want of w 
has made the Art of the past, at its highest, coincident with th 
decay of the States in which it existed. The criticism, moreoy 
seems to rule out a bronze statue from the kingdom of Art a 

gether, because the sculptor is not also the mechanical produ 


own hands; but surely the fact that some one else cast them d 
not obscure the value of his work! Had there been five hundr 
of them, so long as they were faithful copies of his model 
would have been all works of Art. Copies of designs, of pictu 
of vases, of groups of statuary, will hardly possess the same p 
cise qualities as would still have been left in the five hundredth 
copy of one of Landseer’s lions; but it would be absurd to say 
of them that they have no value, as a means of Art-education or 
refinement. } 
Two great misfortunes follow the direct attack upon all kinds of 
manufactured articles for their lack of the highest Art. There is, 
first, the degradation of the workman, in whom the association 
between Art and manufactures ought to be marked and vital, full © 

of healthfulness and elevation of spirit. If the ae region of his 
activity is to be labelled ‘‘ Death,” how can he be expected ad 
cultivate any of the arts of life? Much as he may try to put into 
his work a better spirit, he is met by the reproach that he is not 
and cannot be an artist. What he may design may be precise, — 
harmonious, full of a certain kind of character, but he is at once 
brought up in front of the tremendous wall he cannot scale, and — 
there rings in his ears some such saying as this: “The man who 
carves a rude figure on a wooden bowl is an artist, but you e 
not.” If Art is to have any refining effect in the whole range of 
an increasing manufacturing energy, it is not by sneering at its 
producers and productions that the work will be accomplished. — 
The second effect is, that a possible source of Art-education, 
even of an inferior kind, as it may be, is cut off from the people by — 
delivering them over to the mindless productions of this chamber 
of death. Where designs are low, coarse, conventional, and always 
under the eye, constituting the very investiture of daily life, there 
can be no touch of refinement possible to be received from external 
things. Art is inferior, we learn, because our external life, . our 
streets, squares, chimneys, make it so mean, so destitute of pic-_ 
tures for the eyes or subtle impressions for the other senses. Is_ 
the home then to be also destitute of fair forms and harmonious” 
colours and suggestive designs? If Art is to have the influence, 
the imposing spirit attributed to it, it must not be overcome by the 
hindrances of mechanism. It must overthrow its worst enemy. 
Fine Art can never be associated with certain lifeless processes. 
The human fingers are more cunning than the most complicated — 
of machines. But it is with common every-day elements that any — 
power must hope to work most mightily; and when Art has~ 
acquired its proper right of ruling over manufactures, not as a 
tyrant, but as an elder sister, we may have fewer complaints of — 
unsound workmanship and more abundant evidences of genuine 
good taste. 
EDWIN GOADBY. 
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AS most noticeable piece, in the group of articles in our selec- 

tion from the Swedish exhibit at the great Exhibition, is a 
large and beautiful porcelain fire and mantel piece. “This is of 
white and blue porcelain, and of elaborate architectural design, the 
whole being ornamented with a great variety of medallions and 
panels, and very richly decorated. In the centre of the chimney 
piece stands a graceful vase. This beautiful and exceptional piece 


re 


of ceramic work is fourteen feet in height, and was bought by Mr. © 
Astor, of New York. The candelabrum shown in the group is of 
porcelain, and one of a pair, designed to go with the chimney- 
+ 

piece. ; 
The Swedish Art-contributions, though specific Sadek ae indi- 
cating national feeling and colour, were essentially the fruit of — 
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modern culture, and were only incidentally linked to that pa ts 
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history and character-development which fill the old record of the 
Scandinavian people with wild and stirring romance. 
exception might be made to this in the ‘ Viking Vase,’ one of the 


A partial 


most quaint and beautiful of ceramic pieces exhibited in the Swe- 
dish court. The large diameter of the vase is encircled by a band 
of medallions, illustrating the principal periods of the robust and 
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stormy life of the old viking. As an infant, he is seen playing 
with his father’s sword, which he himself is soon destined to wield. 
Next, he slays his first bear; and again we seé the young hero 
emerging from his first human battle, where he wins his spurs as a 
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Selections from the Swedish Exhibit. 


man-killer. Then we have successively ‘the first voyage ;’ the 
first storming of a town; and so on, to the fizale. In the last are 
represented the dead hero’s grave and monument. The work is 
admirably conceived and executed. The vase is about two feet in 
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height, and the handles are fashioned in quaint folds and twists, The various styles of ceramic ware, mostly decorated porcelain, 
like those of the body of the sea-horse. of which Sweden furnished so much that was noticeable to the 
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Selections from the German Exhibit. 


and noticeable of its kind that came within the view of the Cen- ~ 
tennial visitor. 


Exhibition, are indicated in our illustration. The chair in the fore- 
ground is of oak, superbly carved, and one of the most artistic 
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Among the most noteworthy objects of an Art-character in the 
German exhibit was a large and imposing buffet made wholly of 
oak, and put together with wooden screws and pegs, no glue being 
used. The ornamented portions were highly polished, so as to 


reduce the grain of the wood. Perhaps the most striking feature | 
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of the structure was the carved hunting-scene on the main panel, 
which was so artistically executed and highly finished that it resem- 
bled a painting in neutral tint. 


In the foreground of the illustration are a large and noble gas- 


standard of bronze—a beautiful example of casting, the panels 
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Furniture from Cincinnati. 


in high-relief, richly burnished—and an urn upon a tripod, of por- 


celain, beautifully panelled. 


- Some good examples of what is known as the Eastlake furniture 
were contributed by the Mitchell and Rammelldeng Furniture Co., 
of Cincinnati. These pieces were perhaps the severest examples 
of the Eastlake school of design of any shown at the Exhibition. | 


| burnished steel hinges relieve the heavy sid 


illustration are of plain oak, and 
eboard of all tameness 
h a good instance of 


Both the pieces given. in our 


of character. The mirror supplies us wit 
beautiful results of this kind of work in lighter pieces. More mas- 
sive and heavy, the decoration of the companion-piece is carefully 
subdued to suit its prevailing tone, and gives satisfactory evidence 
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that the designer was fully awake to the fact that one of the chief 
aims of his art is the preservation of harmony between the design 
and the ornamentation. A widely different result in the same 
school of Art is to be seen in the communion-table, which was 
exhibited by the Paine Manufacturing Company, of Boston. The 


body is oak, with plain finish, and the ornamental parts are of olive- 
wood brought from the Mount of Olives. At the corners the table 
is supported by plain pillars, and between those at the ends the 
spaces are filled by a Gothic arch, under the spans of which are in- 
cised crosses. 


The lower end-beams are joined by a massive cross- 
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Communion-Table from Boston. 


beam, running under the ends and similarly ornamented with an 
olive-wood medallion, incrusted on the oak with an incised cross. 
A rounded arch is thrown over it from end to end, of a style as 
nearly resembling those at the ends as its wider span will permit. 
The decoration is restricted to olive-wood, carved in the simplest 


form, and either sunk in the oak or applied in relief. On the front- 
panel under the edge are the words ‘In remembrance of Me.’ 
The end-panels are ornamented with insertions of olive, and a 
broad band of the same wood forms a border for the surface of 
the table. 
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ONGUAZED POTTERY. 


By 


CHAR ero WY Giay Ss LE lOrrT: 


tee 


y= ancient is the potter’s art that it may be said to 
5 have begun with the beginnings of man. A _ be- 
lief exists still in Silesia that there is a mountain 
out of which cups and jugs spring spontaneously, 
as the mushrooms shoot from the moist soil of 
the plains. Interwoven, then, as pottery is with 
the history of the race, having relations daily and 
hourly with man’s universal and greatest vocation—the preparation 
of the food which supports and continues /fe—it has had and 
will have an interest as vital as it is wide-spread. 

MAN A COOKING ANIMAL.—Man is the only cooking animal, 
so far as I know. It is easy to believe that archaic man, when he 


He 


? ” Fig. 2.—Bowl of the Stone Age. 


began to evolve from the animal state, at once began to invent, 
and that, after he had discovered the uses of fire, the first need 
\ was of vessels which could be used upon the fire to seethe and 
boil. 
And what do we find ? 
THE REINDEER AGE—THE STONE AGE.—In prehistoric times, 
when the reindeer roved free over Europe, even to the shores of 


Lig. 3.—Vase of the Stone Age. 


the Mediterranean, in the Stone age, even when man lived in 
caves and was only able to fashion things with stones, a single pot 
has been found, showing how early his wants led him to fashion 
things of clay. 


The LACUSTRINE DWELLINGS of the Stone age have given a’ 


) 


few traces of man. The remains of the lake-dwellers have been 
found most in Switzerland, but somewhat in Ireland and Scotland. 
These reveal a people who built their huts for safety upon piles or 


fascines anchored in the small lakes. A variety of interesting 
things, consisting of spear-heads, knives, hatchets, &c., &c., have 
been found, some of flint, some of bone, and some of. bronze, 
Among these, which pertain to our subject, are a few pots of clay, 
which have survived the gnawing tooth of Time. 


In Figs. 2 and 3 are to be seen two of these. They are coarse 


Fig. 5.—Vase of the Bronze Age. 


and clumsy, and are of blackish-grey clay, hardened in the sun or 
in an insufficient fire. They are not turned upon a wheel, but 
show marks of the fingers impressed in the soft clay. Yet we 
cannot but be struck with the faint attempt at decoration to be 
seen on the foot of one of them, even in that era of savageness. 
The BRONZE AGE yields up pottery which does not yet show 


Fig. 6.—Bronze Age. 


the invention of the potter’s wheel. The work is still moulded by 
the hand, but the clay is better, and the forms begin to show clear 
indications of a sense of proportion and a considerable degree of 
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choice. The shapes are in greater variety, and some of them cer- 
tainly are good. Of the five examples (Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8) none 
are very bad, and two (Figs. 4 and 5), if not three, are excellent. 
The pointed bottom appears here as it does in the early forms 
of the Greek amphora; and, as the illustrations show, this in- 
volves a necessity for a further invention in the tripods upon which 
they rest. I have seen no explanation of this more difficult con- 


fig, 7— Bronze Age. 


struction, and can think of none. It is certainly no easier to make 
the pointed than the flat bottom, and it certainly is not so useful. 
Why, then, was it so common? I can only suppose that when 
jirst made the point was intended to be thrust into the ground; | 
but the moment they had hit upon the flat bottom, that moment | 
the point, I should fancy, would have been abandoned; but it evi- | 
dently was not. Perhaps they loved the o/d as some of us do, not | 
because it was good, but decause zt was old. Who can tell? 

How early the attempt at decoration showed itself we cannot 


Fig. 8.—Bronze Age. 


_ know, but in many examples of early fictile work, the meander, 
the chevron or saw-tooth, and the fret, now called the Greek fret, 
are sure to appear—and among the most diverse and distant na- 
tions; so, too, the forms and the uses of the vessels. 

Do not these things show that man developes everywhere along 
a corresponding line? They have not copied from one another,,, 
but a like want has produced a similar result in all. 

As we approach the historic ages, we find among the Egyptians, 


the Mexicans, the Peruvians, the Greeks, the Assyrians, the Ro- 
mans, the Gauls, the Germans, the use of the potter’s wheel, one 
of the earliest machines made by man. Of the Egyptian and 


fig. 9.—Peruvian. 


Greek pottery I shall have something to say in an article upon the 
“Greek Vase.” 


Fig. 10.— Peruvian. 


The MEXICAN pottery, sometimes called Azfec, is usually of 
reddish clay, and the vessels are almost identical in form and deco- 


Fig. 11.—Ancient Peru. 


ration with those of the Peruvians, which will appear farther on. 
They are of great variety, and must have been made in great num- 
-bers. The Mexicans also made grotesques and idols of clay, 
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which are usually hideous, and are intended to be; for the gods of | 


_eyil were those they feared and worshipped most. These potteries 
are of unglazed clay, as are all those we now are treating. 


Fig. 12.—Ancient Peru. Fig. 13.—Anctent Peru. 


The civilisations which organised themselves in Mexico have 
always been an interesting and curious study. When Cortez and 


Fig. 14.—Ancient Peru. 


his conquering, gold-seeking white men reached the high lands of 
the beautiful interior (1517), they found the splendid city of Mexico, 
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fig. 15.—Ancient Peru. Fig. 16.—Ancient Peru. 


14 

built over and along the shores of the inland lake, and stretching 

towards the foot-hills which protect it from unfriendly winds. Here 
the Aztecs had organised society. They had succeeded to the Tol- 


= 


tecs, which had been a prosperous, and probably a peaceful people 
—a people coming from the warmer South, which could not cope 
with the more hardy Aztecs, who came down from the North. 
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Fig, 17.—Roman Cup. 


These Aztecs had not only developed the arts of architecture 
and painting, as well as most of the mechanic arts; they had also 
reached to a literature, to laws, to a religion most elaborate and 
splendid ; and they had not neglected to conquer and tax surround- 
| ing tribes, and make them pay tribute, as all the “ great’’ white 
| nations of the world have done. But all their civilisations, laws, 


Fig, 18.—Roman Vase. 


religions, arts, were swept into ruin by the conquering hand of 
Cortez and his successors. 

And what have we now in Mexico? 
destruction of the great Indian races there ? 


What has come of the 
What but greed, 


Fig. 19.—Roman Vase found at London. 


anarchy, cruelty, ruin? It would be a curious speculation now to 
picture what that country—the most beautiful and most bountiful 
—might now be in the hands of its own people, and with a govern- 
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Fig. 20. 


ment which could pro- 
tect life and make la- 
bour safe. As it is, its 
life and its art give us 
nothing to look at or 
to enjoy. 

Must man always de- 
stroy first in order that 
he may build up, and 
he then be himself de- 
stroyed? No remains 
have come to us of 
glazed pottery belong- 
ing to these times ; and 
it is probable that their 
wants being fewer, their 
climate being milder, 
and their food simpler, 
invention was not on 
the alert as it might 
have been in a colder 
and harder climate. 
That these races were 
for some unknown rea- 
son superior to those 
living farther to the 
north, none will doubt 


Vase. Pottery of Ancient 


Fig, 21.—Pottery of Ancient Gaul, 


23.—Ancient Gaul, 


when they know what 
they accomplished as 
compared with the In- 


dians of the United 
States. 
The PERUVIANS were 


the most cultivated and 
comfortable nation up- 
on the Western Conti- 
nent when _ Pizarro 
(1531) invaded, and, I 
may say, destroyed 
them. Indeed, when 
we read the accounts 
given of them by the — 
Spanish writers them- 
selves, we have only 
another proof that what 
we call “carrying to 
other peoples the bless- 
ings of civilisation and 
Christianity ’’ means ra- 
ther the cursing them 
with cruelty and greed. 
A large collection of 


Fig, 22,—Ancient Gaul, 


their pottery was shown 
at the United States 


fig. 24.—Ancient Gaul, - 
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Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, and there is a sufficient and 
most interesting exhibit of it in the Peabody Museum at Harvard 
in Cambridge. In this collection, also, are to be found many ex- 
amples of like unglazed pottery found in the Western mounds 
of the United States by Professors Shaler 
and Carr, who for some years have been 
engaged in researches in Kentucky and 
at other points in the West. 

Upon some examples of this American 
pottery (Figs. 9 to 16) are to be seen deco- 
rations in colour, mostly red, black, and 
brown; and it would seem impossible that 
these colours should have lasted through so 
many centuries, if they were not fixed by 
fire, and therefore were mineral. 

The decorations, too, were somewhat va- 
ried, but in none which I have seen do 
they go beyond the elementary styles I have 

_ already mentioned. 


of Assyrian or of Phoenician inspiration ; and among them are rude 
vessels closely resembling those of Peru, and also many grotesque 
forms of vases and animals, such as mark the early attempts at 
Art in other nations. That collection should be examined by those 
who are interested in this subject. 

The handbook published by the Mu- 
seum is full of condensed information, and 
should be carefully preserved. 

The pottery of the ROMANS went wher- 
ever their armies went. It is thus found 
in France, in England, in Germany, in 
Spain, &c., &c. This Roman pottery has 
been found where excavations have been 
made, in Italy, in France, in England, 
along the Rhine, and in other places. It 
is distinguished as being more heavy and 
clumsy in form than that made in Greece, 
and the colour of the clay is red, lighter 
or darker. The best of the Roman ware 
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The production of idols and fantastic it et is often called Samzan, because it was sup- 
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vases, animals and grotesques, must have pa F smu posed to resemble that made at Samos in 


been extensive, as so many of these have 
already been found; indicating, that they 
must have been common in their day. Ex- 
amples of this fantastic decoration and 
modelling are seen in Figs. 13 to 16—and 
in Fig. 15 is an approach to portraiture. 
In one, Fig. 16, is seen the double-bellied 
bottle, so much in use in China and Japan. 
The twin-bottles seen in Figs. 9 and Io 
are good examples of a fancy which evi- 
‘dently pleased potter and peoplé in those 
“good old Peruvian times.” 


Greece, though it is quite different. The 
finest pieces approach to the colour of 
sealing-wax, and have a lustre thin and 
brilliant, which has given rise to some dis- 
pute whether or not it is the result of an 
applied mineral varnish, or whether it is the 
result of careful hand-friction, developed 
and perfected by a high heat. The var- 
nish, if such, is so thin that it has not 
been possible to analyse and decide upon it. 

This red Samian or Roman much re- 
sembles the polished red ware made to- 


A most singular fact is mentioned by Fig. 28.—Ancient German. day in Egypt—of which a collection was 


_Demmin, that on one of their casseroles 
the handle is clearly the phallus, symbol 
of life, found on Egyptian sculptures, and once worshipped. | 
One curious fact is asserted by the French savanés,* that there | 
is abundant evidence to show that, through a long succession of 
years, perhaps three thousand, the character of these American 
\ potteries grew less and less pure and simple, and more and more 
debased and vulgar; which one can well believe, when we see 
everywhere that whole nations, some of them calling themselves 
civilised, have gone the same road, downward from the good to 
the bad, and not upward towards the true, and the beautiful. 
The opening of the CESNOLA collections, at the New York Mu- 
_ seum of Arts, shows us a vast number of early potteries which are 


as yet hardly classified or understood. Many of them bear marks 
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shown in the recent Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion—which bore no varnish. 

One thing remarked as to this Roman pottery is—that it is never 
decorated with designs or ornaments in one or more colours. The 
decoration is sometimes incised, and more often is in relief. This 
is curious, too, as those master-potters the Greeks used colours on 
their figures. These pieces are to be seen in the museums of 
Paris, London, and elsewhere. The example engraved (Fig. 17) is 
a cup on which the decoration is in relief, and the fillets and bands 
are carefully moulded on the potter’s wheel. 

Figs. 18 and 19 were found in excavations made in the city of 
London, and are excellent examples of this pottery. They were 
found in the year 1845, and are in the Museum of Geology at 
London. 
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Fig, 26.—German Pottery, Fig. 27.—German Pottery. Fig. 28.—German Pottery, 


Fig. 18 is a sort of vase, or perhaps a drinking-cup, and is 
ornamented with the head of an animal. It is described as of ‘‘a 
pale red with a darkish-brown varnish.” 

_ Fig. 19 is called the ‘Cup of Samos,’ resembling so much as 

_ it does the work made at Samos. While these pieces were found 


‘ * See Demmin, Guzde, &c., p. 130. 


in the earth beneath the city of London, many others have been 
found elsewhere, and much is believed to have been made at the 
old Anglo-Roman town of Caistre, in England, where remains of 
many furnaces have been found. 

Roman pottery has also been found on the banks of the Rhine, 
near Bonn, Coblentz, Mayence, in Baden, &c., &c. ; in France, at 
Auvergne, and at other points. 
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This finer work is supposed to date about the first century of our 
era. It is classed by M. Demmin as being made at Avezzo, the 
ancient Aretium in Tuscany. 

COMMONER styles of Roman pottery were made, and many ex- 
amples of these have been found of a coarser clay, and varying in 
colour, grey, black, and yellow, or-light paleish red; sometimes 
with a black or brown varnish. These were doubtless made for 
the common uses of the kitchen. The drinking-cups of this pot- 
tery often bore inscriptions, such as Ave, welcome; Vzvas, live ; 
Bibe, drink; Vive, bébe multum, live and drink much, &c., &c. 

Pottery was undoubtedly made by the Saxons, the Scandina- 
vians, the Gauls, and the Germans, before the coming of Roman 
armies and Roman potters. Of these early remains examples have 
been found in the arrows of England, and in other excavations. 

M. Cleuziou published a work in 1872, ‘Za Poterze de Gau- 
Jozse,”’* warmly and strenuously claiming for the Gauls an art and 
a pottery before the coming of the all-grasping Romans; who, he 
asserts, not only stole their country, but also have claimed to be 
their benefactors and civilisers when they were not. I cannot, of 
course, discuss the question here. The engravings given (Figs. 20, 


21, 22, 23, 24) are quoted by M. Figuier, from whom I take them as 
examples of this early and curious work. Some of these certainly — 
seem to indicate an inspiration, original and quite different from 
what we see among the Romans. Later, andafter the coming of 
the Romans, there were produced in Gaul vases and other articles, 
which may well be called “ Gallo-Romazine,”’ or Gallic-Roman. 

The GERMAN potters also produced large quantities of pottery 
at a very early day, which has a character of its own. That it 
must have been very extensively made and used is evident from the ( 
quantities found in the earth in various parts of Germany; in such — 
numbers, indeed, that the peasantry have a profound belief that 
they are-the work of the dwarfs, and that they sprout spontaneously 
like mushrooms, as I have said. The examples we present are © 
more simple than most of the Roman work, and the decoration 
is more severe. (Figs. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28.) 

Pots, vases, and children’s toys, are also found in ‘tombs i in vari- 
ous parts of Germany, some of which show decided marks of 
Art. 

In these are sometimes found the ashes of the dead, in others ~ 
bones broken up, and so preserved. 
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WATCH AND WARD. 
( Frontispiece.) 


W. A. BoucuErzau, Pinxt. Gustave N. Bertinot, Sculptor. 


OUGUEREAU’S pencil was never more charm- 
ingly inspired than when employed on the com- 
position of the homelike picture, ‘Watch and 
Ward,’ which has been so spiritedly engraved 
by the French engraver, Bertinot. Bouguereau 
has painted so many Italian women and children, 
that the introduction of a pretty American, or 

English woman, perhaps, as a guardian angel for one of his sleep- 
ing babes, will be accepted with pleasure by his admirers, and as 
a relief from his so often repeated stories. Nothing can be more 
charming than the figure of the sleeping child, or the thoughtful 
face of the young mother who is watching over it. The original 
picture is owned by Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of this city, and was one 
of the most admired works in the New York Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition last summer. 


MACBETH. 


A. Jounston, Painter. C. W. SHarpe, Engraver. 


MR. JOHNSTON introduces Macbeth, who has just accomplished 
“the bloody business,” standing before his wife, still holding the 
daggers as he communicates to her the welcome intelligence, ‘I 
have done the deed,” looking all the while like a maniac as he 
calls to mind what he has done, and the fearful circumstances 
which accompanied the murder either actually or in his fancy. 

The scene is one which, as set forth by the poet, would tax the 
power of the greatest master of expression in the art of painting: 
that Mr. Johnston has failed fully to realise it is mainly due to the 
almost insuperable difficulties of the situation; he should have had 
Mrs. Siddons and her brother John Kemble before him to serve 
as’models. However, he has imparted to the subject considerable 
dramatic effect; but Mr. Johnston’s strength lies more in quiet 
domestic scenes, and in history of a like character, than in those 
which speak of ‘battle, and murder, and sudden death.” 


ALBERT. 
Engraved by W. Rorre, from the Statue by J. H. Fotry, R.A. 


THIS, to speak metaphorically, is the jewel to contain which the 
magnificent shrine known as the “ Albert Memorial” was erected 


* La Poterie de Gaulois, Description de la Collection Charvet, par Henri du 
Cleuziou. Paris, 1872. 


in Hyde Park, London. The history of the statue may be thus 
briefly told -— 

The work was originally given for execution to the late Baron 
Marachetti, who produced a large model, which was placed experi- 
mentally on the pedestal in April, 1857. Its effect not being con- 
sidered satisfactory, the baron commenced another model, but he 
died in 1867, without completing his design; this also was not 
deemed by the committee of a character to meet the requirements 
of the case, and then the Queen placed the commission for another 
statue in the hands of Mr. Foley. In the summer of 1870 his 
full-sized model was placed on a pedestal for the better opportunity 
of studying its effect in relation to its surroundings, and was sub- 
sequently removed back to the sculptor’s studio. A severe attack 
of illness in the spring of the following year prevented him from 
proceeding with his work; but, on recovering, he at once resumed 
his labours with all the energy and vigour of his character, work-_ 
ing on the figure to an extent which severely taxed his weakened 


| physique. At the date of his death, in 1874, not only was the 


model completed, but the head and hands were cast in bronze, and 
successfully chased under his own personal inspection. On Mr, 
Foley’s decease, in 1874, the casting of the remaining portions of 
the work, by Messrs. Prince and Co., Southwark, was resumed 
under the responsibility of the sculptor’s friend and executor, Mr. 
G. F. Teniswood, which process, followed by the most careful 
chasing of the entire surface, was completed by the end of the 
next year. At the beginning of 1876 the colossal figure, weighing — 
nearly ten tons, was fixed in its assigned position, and gilded in 
accordance with the contract between the committee and the 
sculptor, the Queen having, on the 9th of March, inspected the 
work. 

In the attitude and expression, the aim of the sculptor undoubt- 
edly was to embody, with the individuality of portraiture, rank, 
character, and enlightenment; and to convey a sense of that 
responsive intelligence which indicates an active rather. than a 
passive interest in those pursuits of civilisation illustrated in the 
surrounding figures, groups, and rz/zevz. 

From an Art point of view, the statue is grand in form, regal in 
bearing, and masterly in its lines of composition. The Prince is — 
represented in the rich robes and with the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter, and holding in his right hand the catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The figure, if standing, would measure 
nineteen feet in height; and yet, notwithstanding its huge actual 
size, it has, by its admirable proportions in arrangement to sur- 
rounding quantities, the aspect of being little more than heroic in 
stature. It is greatly to be regretted that the gifted sculptor — 
should not have lived to see this, almost his latest, and certainly ] 


-among his greatest works of portrait-sculpture, in its splendid 


resting-place, 
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z=3},AGNER, the Munich professor and _ historical 
| painter, came prominently into public notice at 
the Vienna Exposition in 1873. His name was 
already well known in Germany and Austria, but 
his ‘Roman Chariot-Race’ was a message to 
the Art-loving people of the whole world. The 
show-windows of Europe and America are still 
indices of his popularity. It is more than doubtful if the duplicate 
*Chariot-Race,’ which was exposed at the Centennial Exhibition, 
enhanced his reputation in this country. It was twice the size of 
the original, but plainly an inferior picture, in point of colouring 
and execution. 

ALEXANDER WAGNER was born at Pesth, the capital of Hun- 
gary, April 16, 1838. At nineteen he completed the collegiate course 
at the Pesth Gymnasium, and set out for Vienna with the intention 
of becoming an artist. It was the year 1857. Before its close he 
had turned his back on Austria, and, attracted by the fame of 
Kaulbach and Piloty, had procured admission to the Munich Aca- 
demy of Art. His natural abilities and aptness to learn won for 
him the notice of Carl von Piloty, the chief of the new historical 
school. He studied under Piloty’s direction till 1864, and in 1866, 
at the early age of twenty-eight, was appointed to a professorship 
in the Academy. Wagner’s character is forceful. His tall and 
slender figure is straight, and possessed of a wiry vigour. His dark 
eyes flash Hungarian fire and ambition. The experience and study 
which have won for him an early foretaste of renown, have also 
sprinkled the silver prematurely in his hair and beard. Wagner is 
not so wedded to his art as to be averse to society, in which he is 
not more conspicuous than his wife, who is noted for her beauty, 
even among beautiful Munichian women. 

- The Piloty school, in which Wagner's artistic faculties were 
trained, will always occupy a conspicuous place in Munich history. 
Piloty has the rare gift as a master of imbuing his pupils with his 
own intense enthusiasm and sense of Art-technism. He does not 
attempt to mould his pupils too closely after himself. He has 
famous pupils because he is a shrewd judge of artistic capabilities. 
It would seem as if Piloty’s influence had been to discourage like- 
ness, and to cultivate individual differences in his pupils. Hans 
Makart finds expression for his intense artistic feeling mainly 
through his distinguishing talent for colour. Alexander Wagner 
loves his zechnzgue, but his ruling passion is to get at the mingled 
physical and spiritual life, the action, the soul of a conception, and 
he subordinates all else to its portrayal. Gabriel Max derived 
much of the strength and freshness of his palette from his master. 
His conceptions took a strongly individual form. He has been 
accused of morbid sentimentalism. The fascinating power of his 
pictures would seem to depend on a subject involving realism or 
fancy more or less revolting, but having a strong hold on the sym- 

» pathies, as witness in his ‘ Anatomist,’ ‘The Last Token,’ ‘ Wal- 
purgis-Night,’ and ‘Light.’ It is known that Piloty, while admi- 
ring the artistic execution of his pupil, banters him on the ghastly 
sentimentalism of his subjects. ‘‘ What horror now?” Piloty in sub- 
stance asks when told by Max that he has begun a new picture. 
David Neal, the American pupil, most closely resembles the master. 
His latest and best painting, called ‘The First Meeting between 
Marie Stuart and Rizzio,’ shows both individuality and a touch of 
the romanticism of a new generation one remove from Piloty. 
This picture obtained the medal, the first distinction of the kind 
ever won by an American artist on the Continent of Europe. 

Wagner has shown unflagging activity and much originality, 

_ Among his larger works may be mentioned ‘An Episode of the 
Siege of Belgrade,’ and a portrait of the Empress, both in the 
National Museum at Pesth; ‘Departure of the Queen Isab- 
Zapolya,’ belonging to the Hungarian Academy; ‘Baptism of 
Stephen I., King of Hungary,’ owned by the Frau von Bezeredy; 
agenre picture of the time of the Renaissance, in the possession 
Risi the banker Stieglitz of St. Petersburg ; ‘Hussar-Life,’ owned in 
je Paris: ‘ Madchenraub,’ owned in America; a scene from Goethe’s 
_ “Gotz von Berlichingen,’ owned in Leipsic; a genre picture 
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of the year 1848, which hangs in the Casino at Arad. Wagner 
painted next three large pictures in fresco. Two of them, entitled 
‘Entrance of Gustavus Adolphus into Aschaffenburg’ and the 
‘Marriage of Otto the Illustrious,’ are on the walls of the National 
Museum at Munich. The third, called ‘The Tournament of Ma- 
thias Corvinus,’ decorates a public building at Pesth. What 
Wagner calls an ‘ Architectural Landscape’ is owned by Prince 
Luitpold of Bavaria. A painting illustrating the life of the Turcos 
in the casemates of Ingolstadt preceded his most conspicuous work, 
the ‘Roman Chariot-Race,’ which attracted so much notice at 
Vienna, and which was purchased by an English gentleman. 

The points of difference in composition and treatment between 
the Vienna ‘Chariot-Race’ and its Philadelphia counterpart are 
numerous, aside from size, the most notable being the absence in 
the latter of the canopy which in the Vienna painting covers the 
throne of the Emperor Domitian. The original was painted in a 
scale of subdued tones, while some of the colour-effects in the 
repetition seem crude and theatrical. If Wagner had taken any 
pride in exhibiting the Philadelphia ‘ Chariot-Race,’ it would, 
doubtless, have been catalogued with the German exhibit and pro- 
perly hung. One is left unpleasantly to conjecture that it was 
one of those commercial speculations for which the art-dealers are 
frequently more to blame than the artists. The art-dealers conve- 
niently speak of the Vienna picture as ‘‘the sketch.” It was com- 
plete enough, in execution and finish, to satisfy the Art-critics at 
Vienna. Possibly Wagner reproduced the picture in the expecta- 
tion of painting a more beautiful and effective one. The size of 
the Philadelphia canvas is evidence of an ambitious project. But 
the ambition savours more of the art-dealer, commercially, than 
of the artist, heavenly. To one who had seen the original it was 
impossible to disassociate it mentally from the idea of a centennial 
“*machine,”’ which should literally ‘‘astonish the natives.” But 
the greatest masters may fail as copyists, even when they attempt 
to repeat themselves. It baffles both the artist who created, and 
the skilled copyist, to duplicate the life of a picture to the individual 
power and nicety with which it came from the artist’s mind, warm 
with the glow of the imagination. The limitations of the creative 
faculty are to be considered in passing judgment on the works of 
an artist when he has attempted to repeat himself. What would 
not the artistic world produce that were grand and thrilling if only 
the connoisseurs and critics consented to put ¢ez7 imagery and 
thezy enthusiasm to canvas? They seem to say to the artists 
whom they surround, in the spirit of the candle, too indolent to 
burn, to the setting sun, “If I were you I would shine both night 
and day !”’ 

The photographs taken from the original painting were nume- 
rous until recently, when their importation was partially stopped, 
the camera having been turned on the Philadelphia picture. It 
would not be uncomplimentary to Wagner’s genius to suggest that 
in his first ‘ Chariot-Race’ he accomplished more than he under- 
took. We fancy that he sought to give a poetic, half-realistic pic- 
ture of the Circus Maximus and the Roman chariot-race, as 
they really were. He did at the same time represent all that the 
lively and partial imagination of the world had hoped they were. 
Roman feeling and passion have well-nigh possessed the world for 
two thousand years. In the ‘Roman Chariot-Race,’ Wagner 
attained the “one touch of. nature which makes the whole world 
kin” as to thrilling sports and harmless rivalry. 

The success of the ‘Chariot-Race’ led Wagner to select a 
somewhat similar subject for his next picture. It is called ‘ De- 
brecziner Cstkos-Rennen:’ racing among the horse-herders of 
Debreczin. The picture is effective in its dramatic qualities, and 
strongly flavoured with provincialism, which Wagner, being a 
native Hungarian, knew full well how to utilise. Next to Pesth, 
Debreczin is the leading city of Hungary. It is situated almost in 
the heart of the kingdom, directly east of Pesth, on the plains 
lying between the river Theiss and the mountains of Sieben- 
biirgen. The horse-herders of Hungary are noted for their skill 
in lassoing and taming the wild-horses of the Putzta. What the 
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Magyar poets have loved to sing in praise of the herdsman’s 
daring and dexterity, Wagner has sought to express in his canvas. 
He shows the horse-herder in his natural vigour, his picturesque 
costume, his quaint trappings, and pride in his skill and in his 
coal-black steed, which he strides with the familiarity of one reared 
in the saddle. The painting well expresses the subsiding action of 
The victor exultingly reins up his black racer as he passes 


a Trace. 


L ON: DY Q°N) A Re GO ee 


HE Royal Academy has just elected three asso- 
ciate academicians, and the selection of Messrs. 
P. Graham, Oulers, and Marcus Stone, to fill the 
positions, is in every way honourable to all con- 
cerned, added to which the appointment of these 
three gentlemen has been received with general 
satisfaction by the public. Mr. Peter Graham is 

a landscape-painter of a very high order of merit; in the depart- 
ment of portrait-painting no sounder artist than Mr. Oulers has 
appeared for many a long day in England; Mr. Marcus Stone 
stands at the head of his craft as a skilful designer and admirable 
painter of pieces: of historic gezre. The election, therefore, is 
precisely of that fair and satisfactory kind which in the profession 
itself, like other professions by no means free from jealousies and 
self-assertiveness, meets with general approval, and is accepted as 
representative, and as conveying a disposition on the part of the 
Academy to bestow honour where honour is alone due. It seems 
that no fewer than seventy-eight painters, thirteen sculptors, and 
nineteen architects, were nominated for election. Of these not the 
hundredth part had a ghost of a chance of being selected. By 
a custom of the Academy any painter who considers himself en- 
titled by age and merit to the honour may nominate himself, or at 
least find some friends who, agreeing with himself that the nomi- 
nation is. desirable, will stand sponsors on a paper application to 
the Academy. When the evening of election comes every name 
that has been sent in is handed, on a written list, by the doorkeeper 
to every academician and associate academician who signs _ his 
name in the attendance-book. The president then takes the chair ; 
the names of those of the Academy who are present are called 
over; and the election proceeds. On the long list of gentlemen 
and ladies whose claims are before the august assembly each mem- 
ber makes a mark against two names, these being of the artists on 
whom his selection has fallen. The lists are collected, and taken 
to the president, who counts the number of votes. The names of 
the two candidates who have received the greatest number are 
ascertained, and then affixed to a ballot-box in place of the ordi- 
nary “Yes” and “No” which usually indicate the receptacles for 
the white and black balls. In the Academy election happily none 
of the latter occasionally useful little toys are dropped into the 
ballot-box. Each member takes a more honourable white ball, 
and, passing the president in the order of the calling of his name, 
drops it into the mouth of the box under that candidate’s name 
whom he would prefer to see stand at the head of the poll. 

The balls are counted, and the president then declares upon 
whom the first selection has fallen. This operation of voting is 
repeated, until the three to be chosen have been elected, when the 
news leaks out in some mysterious manner, and is in ten minutes 
in the mouth of every club-gossip in the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s Street and Pall Mall. The Academy “models” are usu- 
ally the vehicles of despatch on such occasions, being permitted 
access to apartments ordinarily sealed against the approach of 
outside visitors. 

The Arts Club, which may be said to represent public opinion in 
relation to Art-matters here, in London, received the news of the 
election with great favour, although there were numbers who would 
have been more than pleased to see the name of Luke Fildes on 
the list, an artist as popular in his-own circle as he is with the 
general public. It will only be necessary to mention his last 
charming production, ‘Where are you going, my Pretty Maid?’ 
for the reader to be able himself to forma just estimate of the 


- ground of the picture is a mass of skilfully-drawn rock dividing 


the goal, which is indicated by a sturdy Ungar who flies a tattered _ 
blanket from a long pole. The riderless horse suggestsaclose and 
dramatic contest, and admirably expresses the running-a-muck style 
of such a horse ina race. There is much power displayed in the — 
treatment of the crowd and the landscape. The latter is interesting ; | 
for its peculiarities, but awakens no sympathetic feeling. Ithasthe 
wild tone and glum, melancholic aspect of the Slavonic nature. 4 


favouritism exhibited by many members of the Arts Club—a 
favouritism, by-the-way, to which your correspondent must like- 
wise plead guilty. The election of Mr. Fildes, however, is merely 
postponed. On the next occasion he will probably be permitted to 
add A.R.A. to his name, and thus place his foot on the second 
rung of the ladder which is by-and-by to assist him to the 
highest honour his profession can bestow. Few English artists of 
the present will be found more worthy of it. 

Through the courtesy of its owner I have been permitted, since 
I last wrote, to look through a gallery of paintings from which | \ 
received more real pleasure than from any private gallery which I 
can call to mind as having visited in or out of London. David Price, 
Esq., the gentleman to whom I am beholden for this courtesy, has 
collected at his residence in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
as rare and priceless a selection of modern paintings by the best 
English artists as is to be met with, I should say, outside the 
walls of a public gallery. 

It will not be necessary to weary the reader with a lengthy de- 
scription of the several pictures in the collection-rooms, for the — 
reason that the most of them are the originals in oils of engray- 
ings as familiar to the readers of this Art Fournal as they proved 
to be to the writer himself. Mr. Price owns, for instance, the 
original of Alma-Tadema’s ‘Sculpture-Gallery,’ which is displayed 
to advantage in an anteroom surrounded by pieces from the stu- 
dios of Faed and Horsley, Ward, Armitage, Frith, Cooper, Poole, 
and others. In the next room the eye rests upon the well-known | 
portrait of Rosa Bonheur leaning on the neck of the young High- 
land “rover,” painted by herself. This picture overlooks the same 
artist’s celebrated Highland ferry —a flat-bottomed boat with cattle 
crossing a lake. On the opposite side of the gallery is the origi- 
nal of the more celebrated Claude Duval, dancing on the heath 
with the young lady whose coach his brother depredators are 
engaged in robbing. On the same walls are the best of Hook’s 
pictures, contributed during the past six years to the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Price possesses some fine examples of Clark- 
son Stansfield’s marvellous accuracy in painting sea-pieces, and 
of Linnell’s no less charming power in the department of land- 
scape. The originals of many of E. M. Ward’s well-known and 
oft-engraved historic scenes are here, as well as the, if possi- 
ble, more familiar but less interesting pictures of Frith. And 
where the owner has been unable to succeed in procuring the 
exact original of a well-known picture, he has succeeded in so far 
enlisting the services of the artist who painted it as to obtain from 
him the reproduction in small of the original. In this way Mr. 
Price owns the counterpart by Frith of Frith’s well-known and 
extensively engraved ‘ Railway-Station.’ The gem of the collec- ; 
tion, or rather the picture proving most attractive at this particular 
season, is a grand landscape by Millais, which will be the artist’s 
Academy picture for the present year. The title given to it is 
‘The Sound of Many Waters,’ and the scene depicted is a moun- 
tain-torrent at Dunkeld, in Perthshire. The spectator may he 
supposed to be standing on a rocky ledge at the side of a water- | 
fall which plashes into a burn at his feet. The immediate fore- 


one waterfall from another, overrunning from a broad and silent 
pool, skirted in the distance by an ample grove of fir-trees. In the 
middle of this pool is a miniature, naturally-formed island of rock, 
on which grow, in luxuriant, unforced beauty, mosses, and ferns, 
and heather, and the other charming plants which gladden the eye — 
and perfume the air in breezy, picturesque Scotland. The most 
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iceable feature of this superb study is the consummate skill 
which the artist has drawn the rocks of the foreground. 
eir indentations and rough ledges, with the patches of reed, 
noss, and earthy deposit, are as admirably conceived and art- 
y implanted on the picture as if Nature herself had (if one can 
gine such a thing) permitted Mr. Millais to borrow of her this 
ticular Perthshire scene, and with fairy touch transform it for 
own purposes into oils spread upon canvas for his picture. 
ellent, indeed, as this piece of landscape is, it does not seem 
strike the imagination with so much vividness as did the ‘O’er 
Hills and Far Away’ of the same artist last year. Possibly we 
y find a reason for this in the extreme difficulty of imparting 
reality to restless masses of falling water. 
Mr. Millais has certainly, however, in this picture shown himself 
artist of rare ability in the treatment of this by no means easily- 
ecomplished task. I am given to understand that £4,000 was the 
sum paid for this picture by Mr. Price, who purchased it direct 
from the studio of the artist. It being Mr. Millais’s masterpiece 
yr the past year, it will go in due course next April to Burlington 
Be ise, and no doubt will attract that general attention which the 
: ark of Mr. Millais invariably brings, and as invariably deserves. 
Although for obvious reasons this picture has been selected for 
_ special mention in my present letter, it is not to be understood that 
_ it is the only piece of painting worthy of particular notice in the 
excellent gallery of Mr. Price. On the contrary, it contains so 
many splendid examples of modern English painting that to single 
out one for special mention and leave the others would be merely 
to display an utter ignorance of the qualities of artists long since 
recognised by the public as of the first order in their particular 
: _ schools. Besides which, as I have already stated, nearly all the 
’ eres in the collection have been engraved, and are possibly, 
_I may venture to hope, as often seen in the dining-rooms of 
New York people as they are in the dining-rooms of Londoners. 
It is something to be able to say, with selfish exultation not un- 
mixed with pleasurable satisfaction, that one has seen and studied 
_ the originals. With care and discretion in buying, Mr. Price’s 
- collection may become in time as famous as the ever fresh and 
attractive and exquisitely entertaining Sheepshanks and Vernon 
collections, which, but two days since, I studied with that infinite 
delight which is generally born of a first instead of a fiftieth 
visit to South Kensington. 
Reference to South | Kensington Ganinds me, by-the-way, that I 
ought not to omit mention here of a famous collection of portraits 


& 
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now on exhibition at the Museum, belonging to and lent by Earl Spen- 
cer, which are extremely valuable and interesting from the fact that 
they were, for the most part, painted by the men whose features 
they portray so admirably. We may here view the likeness of 
Jean Antoine Watteau drawn by himself. Antonio Verrio shows 
us, in his own inimitable style, what manner of man he was. 
Rembrandt allows us to study his features as he himself had 
studied them when a mere lad. Sir Peter Lely, prince of portrait- 
painters, used his skill so well that we have him here, in this col- 
lection of Earl Spencer’s, reproduced on canvas with such mas- 
terly power as no artist save himself could possibly have wielded. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds leaves the same skilful impression of himself, 
and Sir Antonio More of himself. And, as if to crown the exceed- 
ing wealth of interest belonging to this collection, we read in his 
own lettering, on a canvas displaying the features of lifelike man 
absolutely wonderful in intensity of reality, “Bar Murillo seip- 
sum depingens pro filiorum votis acprecibus explendis.” The fit 
companions: of this magnificent example happened to be Albert 
Cuyp’s likeness of himself and Pedro Van Mol’s of himself. But, 
of all others in the gallery, a painting representing the dark features 
of Ignatius Loyola, painted by the master. hand of Titian, was per- 
haps the most thoroughly interesting. A sallow-faced man, with 
black, scrubby beard and moustache, sunken cheeks, and piercing 
eyes overshadowed by heavy brows and dark hair, and clad in 
sombre garb of black velvet, the arch-Jesuit was the very personi- 
fication in the mind of the man whom history has taught us to 
associate with the most mischievous teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Such a picture in a public exhibition is ob- 
viously a valuable contribution to the literature of history. It 
enables the student to arrange in his own mind and weigh by the 
light of a powerful and faithful portrait the facts which he has 
studied in connection with the influence and growth of the Church 
during the Middle Ages. No more powerful incentive to thought 
exists, nor one more helpful and easily applied to the understand- 
ing, than a skilfully-painted and faithful portrait of a man whose 
name and prestige belong to the story of the world. A portrait 
of Ignatius Loyola by Titian should furnish food for reflection and 
opportunity for thought long after the painting itself has passed 
from before the eyes, and has been relegated to the gallery of its 
owner. The thanks of every student are due to Earl Spencer 
for allowing so precious a relic to pass even for a time from his 
possession. 
CHARLES E. PASCOE. 


HE annual spring exhibitions, those gwasz private 
J} ones which are usually held as a sort of prepara- 
tory exercise previous to the grand effort of the 
Salon, are now open. The new Cercle Artis- 
tique et Littéraire, on the Rue St.-Arnaud, has 
this year come into competition in this respect 
with the better-known and_ longer-established 
a ee rcle des Mirlitons, on the Place Vendéme. The new club has 
"| thrown open its spacious sa/oms to the public with a display of pic- 
tures of unusual extent and interest, many well-known names being 
represented there, as well as the rising talent of the day. 
___ Jean-Paul Laurens, who so narrowly escaped taking the Médaille 
_d’Honneur at-the Sa/om last year with his powerful but unpleasant 
_ painting of the ‘ Disinterment of the Empress Isabella,’ is repre- 
sented by two pictures, one of which, entitled ‘Deux Pauvres,’ 
represents two priests seated in a sumptuous antechamber, and 
Berecrently awaiting an audience. The colouring of this picture is 
xtremely rich in tone, though dark. The black-robed priests, the 
“ctmson velvet of the bench on which they sit, the deep golden tint 
‘the drapery that clothes the walls, the shadows as of coming 
ight, make up a blending of warm though dusky hues. One of 
priests, an aged man, with sharp, keen features and spare form, 
its watching his turn to enter with eager glance and intent mien ; 
ile the other, stout, heavy, and wearied out with waiting, is sunk 
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in drowsy meditation. The other picture by M. Laurens, a ‘ Monk 
at Prayer,’ is a mere study, but painted with much breadth and 
power. 

From the fertile yet vigorous pencil of Roybet come two of the 
most important works in the exhibition. One, entitled ‘ Le Caba- 
et,’ shows two mysterious gallants engaged in hobnobbing at an 
inn-table. Behind these personages a martial-looking gentleman, 
his doublet of gold-yellow brocade most marvellously painted, 
stands looking on. Roybet’s other contribution bears the name 
‘The Chess-Players.’ Perched on either end of a long bench, two 
cavaliers are engaged in the game. One, a stalwart, dark-locked, 
jovial-looking gentleman in a plum-coloured velvet doublet and yel- 
low-satin sash, sits erect with a jaunty air, and is evidently having 
the best of it. His companion, on the contrary, bends forward 
with a perplexed and anxious look ; he is an elderly man with eriz- 
zled locks, and wears a soberer garb than dees his dashing adver- 
sary. Very beautifully and carefully painted is this picture, with 
great finish of execution, yet with decided boldness of handling. 
The head of the victorious player in particular is most admirably 
painted. 

Jules Lefebvre has sent a eo picture of an ‘Italian Peasant 
Bride,’ a delicious little thing in its way, probably a portrait of 
some pretty young Parisian damsel in the disguise assumed at a 
fancy-ball. The sweet, girlish face glances on us with peculiar 
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charm from under the shadow of the flat peasant coiffure. The 
silk and woollen stuffs of the dress are extremely well painted. A 


vigorous but small-sized portrait of M. Jules Lavée completes the 
list of this fine artist’s contributions. 

Benjamin Constant, who gained a second medal at the Sa/on 
last year with his large picture of the “Entry of Mohammed II. 
into Constantinople,’ has here a small but striking painting, enti- 
tled ‘Un Envoi de Serbie.’ On a divan sits a Turkish warrior in 
an attitude expressive of brutal indifference, while at either end of 
the couch crouches a nude and terrified girl. One, a blonde, with 
wide, dilated eyes and dishevelled tresses, is huddled up at the 
extremity farthest from the spectator. The other, a beautiful bru- 
nette, hides her face on the back of the sofa in an attitude of utter 
and hopeless misery. Her nude and lovely form is relieved against 
the dark tapestries of the couch, and there is despair visible in 
every line of the relaxed shoulders and drooping limbs. A certain 
duskiness of shadow and subdued warmth of colouring make this 
picture very noticeable. It is a fine work, and more’than carries 
out the promise of M. Constant’s Sa/om picture of last year. 

Bastien Lepage is an artist of decided talent, as his vigorous 
portrait of M. Wallon, exhibited in last year’s Sa/on, abundantly 
testified, as do also the portraits of his father and mother, in the 
present exhibition. But he is a theorist, and his theories are lead- 
ing him astray. The cold, dull, grey tone that pervades the two 
portraits now under consideration is positively disagreeable to the 
eye, and is not altogether atoned for by the very fine and forcible 
manner wherein the head and hands of the gentleman are painted. 
The female portrait is altogether displeasing. There is no neces- 
sity, even for the most determined of realists, to paint a woman in 
so unattractive a garb as a long, plain, grey water-proof cloak with 
a cape, and with her hair parted in the middle, combed back over 
her ears, and tucked up behind in a round knot with acomb. Such 
commonplace realism of details simply robs the picture of any 
grace or attractiveness it might otherwise possess, and makes one 
regret the union of such really fine execution with such false the- 
ories respecting colour and details. There is even a hint of the 
Manet style of splotchiness in the very dreadful hat that the lady 
carries. 

Lobrichon, whose delightful pictures of child-life are so well 
known, has sent to this “exhibition a curiously-imagined picture, 
entitled ‘ The Delights of Capua.’ It represents a dessert-table 
strewed with fruits, with a tower-shaped iced cake in the back- 
ground, while in the foreground stand bottles and goblets of eme- 
rald-hued Bohemian glass. In the centre of the table, stretched 
out on a large flat dish, lies a naked baby fast asleep. One rosy, 
dimpled foot is buried in a cluster of dark, rich grapes, while he 
holds an apple in one tiny hand. The little fellow is most charm- 
ingly painted, but he looks too human, too much of a real flesh- 
and-blood baby, to be surrounded with such accessories. For an 
idealised mythological infant it is all very well, but one has an 
uneasy idea that so very human a little sleeper would be apt to 
catch cold as he slept, or else eat himself into an indigestion on 
awaking. 

Roger Jourdain has sent to this exhibition a ‘Study of a Japa- 
nese Girl,’ and a small picture, entitled ‘Amour et Négligence.’ 
The first-named is remarkable for the skill wherewith the difficul- 
ties presented by the lady’s drapery are overcome. She is dressed 
in a long, loose robe of white stuff, flowered all over with red blos- 
soms and green leaves and tendrils in an intricate, vine-like pat- 
tern, yet so well have its folds and tints been rendered that the 
effect is neither hard nor glaring. The girl’s attitude is easy and 
graceful as well—on the whole, a well-executed and charming 
picture. His other contribution represents a little episode of Pari- 
sian child-life. The scene is a quiet street, where, on one of those 
double benches familiar to all Parisian promenaders, sits on the 
side turned towards the roadway a nurse-maid, oblivious of her 
little charge, and absorbed in the conversation of a stout soldier. 
The child, a pretty little creature about two years old, elegant in 
a white and fur-trimmed coat, is engaged meanwhile on the other 
side of the bench in making mud-pies. A lady approaches with 
intent to sit down, but the small pie-maker backs up against the 
bench with outstretched arms, and a look, half of conscious guilt, 
half of defiant naughtiness. A well-executed and expressive lité 
tle scene is this very brightly conceived.and rendered picture. 

Luminais, whose transcriptions of the life of antique Gaul are 


always so popular, has here a well-executed picture of a G C | 
warrior on horseback, carrying off a young boy as a captive. The | 
red- bearded victor does not look like a very harsh Captor: he hase at 


is just stepping gingerly into the waters of a shallow stream, a 
the boy looks uneasily down’at the water, a circumstance which 
has apparently aroused the hilarity of the jolly old soldier, as 
looks very much as though he were saying, “Do you think I mea 
to drop you in?” rf ! 

Albert Maignan contributes a three-quarter length, life-si | 
figure of a young girl, clad in a loose mediaeval robe of a dusky- 
blue tint, enriched with sober-hued embroidery. A scarf of green | 
gauze falls loosely around her form, its colour blending with the blue 
of her dress and the greenish blue of the background. . The young 
girl is dark-haired and dark-eyed; her countenance is serious and — 
meditative. She holds in her hands a quaintly-fashioned urn or 
ampulla, shaped and. enamelled in the likeness of an eagle. This 
accessory gives the title to the picture, which is called ‘ The Eagle 
of St. John’s.” The management of the blended shades of blue 
and green in the draperies and the background is extremely well 
executed, the colours harmonizing perfectly. = 

Jules Garnier has sent an unfinished work, probably intended — 
for the coming Salon. It represents an episode in the life of St. — 
Firmin, that holy man being engaged in administering the rite of 
baptism by immersion in the cathedral of Amiens, an incident the 
memory of which is preserved in a bas-relief of the period still | 
extant in the cathedral itself. Less spirited in conception and | 
amusing in detail than was this artist’s ‘Punition des Adultéres’ 
in the Sadon of last year, there is a great advance visible in the 
execution. The nude and lovely form of the young girl on whose 
head the saint is in the act of pouring the baptismal water is 
painted with a skill recalling the best efforts of Jules Lefebvre, 
and, like that great painter’s studies of the nude, without unclean- 
ness or suggestiveness. The young recipient of the rite stands 
erect ina shallow basin of hollowed stone, her hands crossed on ~ 
her breast, and her rich, dark tresses flowing over her shoulders. 

In the foreground, with her back turned to the spectator, kneels 
an aged woman, presumably her mother, wearing a white coif 
and close-fitting stuff gown. Priests and acolytes look on in pious — 
absorption, while in the background may be seen a throng of 
aspirants awaiting their turn. Painted with a firm and vigorous 
hand, and with great richness of colour, this picture will probably 
win for its creator another recompense from the judges of the 
Salon. 

Veyrassat is represented here by two of his admirable studies of 
horses, entitled* respectively ‘A Relay on the Towing-Path’ and 
‘Horses by the River.’ In both are shown his usual marvellous | 
qualities of depicting river-scenery, as well as of putting on can- 
vas the sturdy, patient draught-horse of Normandy or Flanders. — 
The glassy water in the first-named picture, mirroring the bank __ 
and the gold-tinged evening sky with a solitary bird skimming 
over its surface, just touching the water in its flight, is most ex- 
quisitely painted, as are also the patient figures of the waiting 
horses, the evening light shining on their dappled sides. It is such + 
pictures as these that force the poor in pocket tu long for the 
wealth of an Astor or a Stewart. i 

From the dainty pencil of Worms we have a single small pic- 
ture, painted with his usual skilful and delicate touch. It repre- 
sents a narrow street, stretching away in long perspective, while in 
the foreground stands a sturdy fellow in raiment gay with crim- 
son and blue, grinding away at a hurdy-gurdy and singing with all 
his might. ‘A Serenade’ is the title of this bright little picture. 
Adrien Moreau sends also a single figure, a gentleman of the days 
of Louis XIII., very excellent in execution and careful in finish. 
Evidently, the medal that he gained last year at the Sa/on was not 
ill-bestowed. Another of last year’s medal-winners, M. Ferdinand 
Lematte, gives us a strong and spirited work in his ‘Eurydice , 
stung by a Serpent.’ She lies fainting on the ground, her out- 
stretched arm reversed in a position which, though natural, is ex- 
tremely difficult to represent in a truthful manner. The difficulty 
has been skilfully overcome, to the great credit of the painter, the — 
attitude of the figure being highly suggestive of a sudden swoon. — 
The dark-blue draperies are well adapted to relieve the flesh-tints 
of the fair sufferer. 
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s not an easy matter to conjure with the wand of even a 
magician, and the sprites that guided the delicate pencil of 
) are apt not to come when they are called, leaving the luck- 
njurer to coldness, vagueness, and the commonplace. Such 
t wholly the case, however, with M. Hector Leroux in his 
n Pitcher.’ His fair damsel of ancient Greece or Rome, in 
wing white draperies, with hér shattered amphora in her 
, is graceful and pleasing, though the colouring of his picture 
mewhat too vague and shadowy; still the painting shows a 
ent and grace that may well excuse the absence of warmth 
our. 

ken altogether, the exhibition we have just had under consi- 
ion may be held to represent fairly the rising talent of France. 
h many celebrated names are to be found in the cata- 
e, the most interesting examples are from the pencils of those 
g artists who have just commenced to shape for themselves a 
tation and a career—the medal-winners and the gainers of 
ourable mention ” at last year’s Sa/on, for instance. 

e sale of Jules Janin’s pictures, few in number though they 
re, attracted adense crowd. The really valuable works brought 
nparatively moderate prices, while many paintings which were 
olly worthless from an artistic point of view were eagerly pur- 
sed as souvenirs of the great critic's career. A glorious flower- 
ece, a long, narrow panel by Diaz, representing roses and honey- 
ckles aglow with the richness of summer sunshine, sold for $410. 


A RT IN PHILADELPHIA.—There is no mistaking the interest 
the Philadelphians have taken in both departments of the Loan 
chibition. The names of prominent artists and pictures are on every- 
_ body’s tongue, and the comparative merits of Boldini and Fortuny, of 
_ Merle, and Madrazo, are discussed with much zest, In every family and 
very conversazione there are voluble admirers of the sun-illumined 
anvases of the two former, while the shadowy school of which Corot, 
Millet, and Jules Breton, are the representatives to the collection, is not 
without its enthusiastic upholders. But just at present the interest of 
connoisseurs centres chiefly in the statue of Hypatia, modelled some 
time ago by Mr. Howard Roberts, and now finished in marble, and 
placed on exhibition at Earle’s Gallery. It represents Hypatia turning 
pon the altar-steps to face her fanatic pursuers, It is a statue that 
would attract attention anywhere, both by the vigour of its action and 
by the skill of the modelling, and certainly nothing more worthy of 
attention has lately been produced here. Mr. Roberts is one of the 
~ most careful and conscientious of young American sculptors, and one of 
best trained. All his work shows very thoughtful study and real 
knowledge gained by patient endeavour. But it is Mr. Robert’s misfor- 
tune, and to some degree his fault, that his desire to think for himself 
has led him to disregard what we must consider a primary condition of 
-success—the choice of subjects which can be expressed in sculpture. 
For instance, there was his ‘ La Premiére Pose,’ which was one of the 
three works of American sculpture that were medalled by the jury of 
x vard at the Centennial Exhibition. The figure of the young model 
- shrinking from the exposure of her person was inferior to only a few of 
the best figures there as a piece of intelligent and skilful modelling ; 
_ but it did not appeal to the spectator, simply because he did not under- 
nd it, for it did not tell its story. Its interest was in the expression 
_ of an emotion, and sculpture does not deal with emotion except in the 
f br oadest way. In making a statue of Hypatia he has avoided this 
error, but he has fallen into one very similar. The subject is dramatic 
nough, and there is no lack of action in the figure ; but only those who 
e familiar with Hypatia’s tragic history could understand it. A work 
art, and most of all a work of sculpture, ought to tell its own story, 
r else to embody a story or an idea that is familiar to the mass of those 
0 are to look at it. However, if we can assume that the world is 
niliar with the history of the fair young Neo-Platonist of Alexandria, 
need not quarrel with Mr. Roberts for the choice of a subject that 
enabled him to display so much thought and artistic skill, The 
ception of the figure, though slightly theatrical, is the artist’s own, 
d he has embodied it in much strength and purity of character, as 
las a great deal of dramatic action. Hypatia, pursued by the fanati- 
mob, seeks sanctuary before the altar, and, as she turns upon the 


A singularly fine Daubigny, of small size but in his best manner, 
brought $300. Ary Scheffer’s ‘ Muse,’ a sketch of a female head, 
was knocked down at $60. The large painting by Geffroy, repre- 
senting the artists of the Comédie Frangaise some twenty-five 
years ago, a work poor in execution but interesting on account of 
its associations and the portraits it contained, went for $200. 
Two flower-pieces on glass, by Diaz, one of which was badly 
cracked, sold for $300, as did also a pair of water-colour drawings 
by the same master, representing groups of ladies and cavaliers in 
a park. A small-sized Corot, an effect of misty, early morning 
light, also brought $300. The water-colour drawings, pencil- 
sketches, &c., brought extremely high prices. 

We are promised shortly an exhibition of the collected works of 
Diaz and of Fromentin, like those of Corot and of Barye. It is to 
be held in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Our American artists are hard at work preparing for the coming 
Salon, Stephen H. Parker sends a portrait of Madame Emilie 
Broisat, of the Comédie Frangaise, as well as one of Mrs. William 
Parker. Bridgman contributes an Egyptian scene, Dubois a view 
on the Hudson, Knight his large and ably-executed picture of the 
‘ Water-Carriers,’ on which he has been at work for some months 
past. Baird, of Chicago, sends one of his characteristic little groups 
of chickens. George Bowlend has just completed two spirited 
water-colour drawings, very beautiful in colour and fanciful in de- 
sign, representing two scenes of fairy-life., 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 


NOTES. 


ewe 


steps, with ‘the weight of her body thrown far backward, she grasps a 
great candelabrum for support, and, with the right hand gathering up her 
loosened robes, looks out with a pained but calm expectancy. It is a 
picturesque rather than a statuesque theme, and the attitude strikes one 
at first as exaggerated; but it has evidently been carefully studied, and 
what we should feel as a want of repose is atoned for by the real dig- 
nity of the figure, which is modelled with admirable knowledge and 
with entire purity of purpose. Mr. Roberts is now putting into marble 
a statuette called ‘Lot’s Wife,’ which has been much admired ‘as it 
appears in the plaster model. 


THE LENOX GALLERY.—The Art-Gallery of the Lenox Library, re- 
cently opened to the public, is a valuable addition to the esthetic attrac- 
tions of New York, and will prove to be a permanent benefit and source 
of profit to Art-students. The corridor of the picture-gallery contains 
a number of statues and busts by Crawford, Gibson, Powers, Pampeloni, 
Rauch, Pozzi, Spence, and Sir John Steele, who is represented by two 
noble busts of Chalmers and Sir Walter Scott. Crawford’s ‘ Children 
in the Wood,’ and Spence’s ‘Highland Mary,’ both executed to order 
for Mr. Lenox in Rome, are interesting and attractive examples of those 
artists. The pictures are well hung in the finest apartment as yet dedi- 
cated to Art in this city. Among the foreign artists represented are 
Constable, Calcott, Delaroche, Gainsborough, Escosura, Landseer, Mor- 
land, Mulready, Nasmyth, Newton, Ruysdael, Reynolds, Turner, Ver- 
net, Webster, and Sir David Wilkie. American Art is also well repre- 
sented by Bierstadt, Church, Copley, Durand, Inman, Leslie, Hunting- 
ton, Jarvis, Peale, Stuart, Vanderlyn, and others. The most important 
of the 136 pictures painted by the above-mentioned masters are the 
three Reynoldses. The full-length of Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecilia 
is a noble example of Sir Joshua. The same may be said of the por- 
trait of Miss Kitty Fisher, but, unfortunately, it is somewhat faded. Of 
equal importance ate the two Turners. No. 32, representing a scene 
on the French coast, with an English ship-of-war stranded, is a superb 
picture, while ‘ Fingal’s Cave’ is still finer. It is fully described and 
highly praised in the memoirs of the artist Leslie, who purchased it 
for Mr. Lenox from Turner. The examples of Constable and Gains- 
borough, and of Delaroche and Vernet, are the best we have seen in this 
country. Possibly we should except the noble figure of Napoleon by 
Delaroche in the collection of M. O. Roberts, of New York. Both the 
Copleys are good, particularly the portrait of Lady Wentworth ; and 
there are several valuable Stuarts, including one of his four full-length 
pictures of Washington, and a characteristic unfinished portrait of Mrs. 
Robert Morris. There are two well-executed pictures of Robert Lenox 
—father of the founder of the gallery—by Trumbull and Jarvis; also 
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two portraits of James Lenox, by Sir Francis Grant, No. 66, and No. 
116, by G. P. A. Healy. The ‘Dull Lecture,’ of Stuart Newton, is an 
admirable picture, and we could wish that Leslie’s ‘ Master Slender 
and Anne Page,’ or his ‘Widow Watman,’ were hanging by its side 
rather than the sacred subjects by which he is misrepresented. Les- 
lie’s strength lay in “ genteel comedy.” The Morland is a fine picture, 
and the sketches by Sir David Wilkie and Sir Edwin Landseer, although 
slight affairs, are interesting as souvenirs of those masters. If we were 
disposed to criticise the collection as a whole, we should say that there 
were a number of small and unimportant pictures that should be exclu- 
ded, and their’ places filled with larger and better examples of many 
of the artists, which could easily be obtained with the means at the dis- 
posal of the generous founder of this noble institution, The Lenox 
Library, we may. add, is situated on Fifth Avenue, between Seventieth 
and Seventy-first Streets, and is easily reached by the Fourth and 
Madison Avenue cars; and tickets of admission may be obtained on 
application, by mail, to Mr. Moore, the librarian. The gallery is for 
the present open only on Mondays and Thursdays, from II A.M. until 
4 P.M. 


Art IN Boston.—The pride of Boston lovers of Art in the new Art 
Museum is growing, and the almost constant accessions to its treas- 
ures are fast making it an Art-resort to be proud of. As yet but a 
portion of the edifice has been completed; and this portion must ere 
long become so fully occupied as to render the speedy construction of 
the rest imperative. The trustees of the museum have thrown it open 
free to the public on Sundays from I to 5 P.M., which policy can scarcely 
fail to make it a popular and favourite place of resort to the class which 
it will, perhaps, most benefit—the class which is absorbed by long days’ 
labours during the week. Among the most important recent accessions 
to the museum is a fine collection of casts of masterpieces of antique 
sculpture, which is to be used both for exhibition and as models for the 
students in the new school of Art. This collection comprises casts of 
both Egyptian and Greek sculptures, and is arranged in chronological 
order, It includes copies of the G&gina marbles, historical Egyptian 
groups, the conflict for the body of Patroclus, the prehistoric lions of 
Mycene, the Dresden Pallas, slabs from the frieze of the Parthenon, 
and many others not otherwise easily accessible to students of Art ; be- 
sides embracing a large number of more famous and familiar subjects, 
such as the Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belvedere, the Louvre Diana, 
the Barberini Faun, the Laocoon, and the ‘ Dying Gladiator.’ There 
are many friezes, Greek vases, and bas-reliefs ; and one of the most stri- 
king casts in the collection is that of Michael Angelo’s ‘ Day and 
Night.’ Among other valuable additions to the museum are some fine 
steel armour, and a collection of modern marbles, in which are com- 
prised Crawford’s ‘ Hebe and Ganymede,’ ‘ Orpheus,’ and busts of Sum- 
ner in his younger days, Miss Hosmer’s ‘ Will 0’ the Wisp,’ Greenough’s 
‘ Carthaginian Girl,’ and Monteverde’s ‘ First Inspirations of Columbus.’ 
The collection of Egyptian antiquities given to the museum by Mr. 
Granville Way has been arranged, and presents an entertaining variety 
of mummies, scarabei, amulets, vases, sepulchral figures, and stamped 
coins, the latter portraying arts, manners, and customs, of the ancient 
Egyptians. There are also fragments of manuscript, terra-cotta lamps, 
coins, rings, and other ornaments. . . . There has been a constant suc- 
cession of picture exhibitions during the mid-winter season at the vari- 
ous galleries, mostly of local artists, who have taken this mode of show- 
ing the public the results of several months’ work. Mr. De Blois has 
thus exhibited a collection of eighty-five canvases, all taken in his 
marked and forcible style from Nature. Mr. Frank Hill Smith has dis- 
played a versatile collection of forty pictures, many of them executed 
with decided delicacy and good taste. Mr. Duyeneck has put on exhibi- 
tion a picture which has attracted much attention, the outcome of recent 
Munich studies, called ‘The Turkish Page.’ Despite the hard times, 
Boston artists are working with an assiduity and producing with a ra- 
pidity which indicate a hopeful anticipation of better times to come. 


DEATH OF JOEL T. HART, THE SCULPTOR.—Joel T. Hart, the Ameri- 
can sculptor, who has practised his profession for many years in Italy, 
died in Florence, on the 2nd day of March. Mr. Hart was born in 
Clark County, Kentucky, in the year 1810. His parents were poor, and 
consequently his early education was neglected. When a mere boy he 
was forced to earn his subsistence by rough mason-work, and what 
learning he acquired was obtained from study by the light of the log- 
fire at night. When in his twentieth year he began work as a stone- 
cutter in Lexington, in his native State, and soon after began to 
model in clay. He made at this time several likenesses of influential 
Kentuckians, and acquired considerable renown, so great, in fact, that 
his services were sought in all parts of the West. His bust of General 


Jackson, executed about this time, was very popular. In 1844, or abe ou 
that time, he received a commission to execute a statue of Henry Cl 
and two years later he began his studies for the work from life. It toc 
him three years to finish his model, which he sent to Italy, and follow 
it, as he supposed, to Florence in the fall of 1849. After waiting a ye 
for his model, he learned, to his dismay, that the ship in which it hz 
been forwarded was lost on the.passage. After this disaster Mr, i 
was forced to await for many months the arrival of the duplicate of # 
statue from Kentucky. The statue was finally finished, but it was not 
unveiled at Louisville until May 30, 1867, more than twenty years a i 7 
the order was given. During these twenty years Hart’s chisel was n 

idle, and in the interval he executed many portrait busts and ideal 
tues, and also received an order from the city of New Orleans for a 7 
plica of the Clay statue. One of Mr. Hart’s most famous works is” 
group called ‘Woman Triumphant,’ the figures of which are exceedin 
graceful and refined. His figures of children are also charmingly 
cuted. Another pretty ideal is his ‘I] Penseroso.’ Many of his be: 
works are owned in England. His best-known busts are those o 
President Taylor, Governor Crittenden, and Robert Wickliffe. The la 
great work of his busy life was a group, which is popularly known as. 
‘Charity,’ but was called by himself Purity.’ In a private letter writ- 
ten last winter to a friend in Lexington, Kentucky, he said: “ The 
group, my life-work, is finished and beautifully cast in plaster of Paris, 
I put the Cupid at his place to-day, reaching up for the last arrow that 
the statue—‘ Purity,’ shall I call it ?—holds up out of his reach, for whi 
he is tiptoeing. My instrument will copy it exactly and ‘ ad infinitum. 
I have devoted to this work eleven years and six months.” Mr. Hart 
was a fine specimen of a Kentuckian. He was tall and robust in pe 
son, and kind and generous to a fault. He had lived for many years i 

Florence, where he was greatly beloved. } 


DEATH OF ROBERT WyYLIE.—Robert Wylie, one of the most bril- 
liant members of the American colony of artists living in Paris, died at 
Pont Aven, in Brittany, on the 14th day of February. Mr. Wylie was 
born in the Isle of Man, but his parents emigrated to the United States 
when he was very young, and settled in Philadelphia, He began his 
Art-career as a student in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
as a carver in ivory. He soon abandoned ivory-carving and turned his — 
attention to painting, and in 1865, or about that time, he went to Europe — 
to continue his Art-studies, On his arrival in Paris he pursued his 
studies with great assiduity, and soon achieved success asa painter of — 
genre subjects. In 1869 he sent to the Sa/on a picture entitled ‘ Read 
ing the Letter from the Bridegroom,’ and from that time he has been ~ 
a constant exhibitor. In 1872 he sent to the Sa/on his famous picture | 
of ‘A Breton Fortune-Teller,’ and was awarded a medal. The Messrs. 
Goupil, of Paris, about this time made a contract with him to take all 
of his pictures ; hence very few of his works have been sent to this coun- 
try: At the breaking out of the Franco-German War, he went to Pont 
Aven, and made that place his home until his death. Nearly all of his” 
pictures represent the peasant-women and rustic scenes in the neighbour- 
hood of Pont Aven, and there is a truthfulness shown in them which is 
in the highest degree interesting. He was a man of unexceptionable 
moral character, kind to his fellow-students, and respected and admired 
by both French and American artists. He was about forty years of age, 
and never married. ; 4 


ArT IN CHIcAGo.—The first of a series of Art receptions and exhi-— 
bitions given by the artists of Chicago took place under the auspices of 
the Academy of Design in that city on Tuesday evening, February 13th. 
The display of paintings comprised many works by local artists, as — 
well as those of Philadelphia and New York. .... Mr. Schwerdt — 
has recently painted a picture of a pretty woman in a reclining atti- 
tude, which is highly commended for its boldness of design and — 
strong treatment by the connoisseurs who have been permitted to see : 
it. Mrs. Wilkens, the landscape-painter, who has made a large collec- 
tion of studies in the mountain-regions of Pennsylvania, and has a stu- 
dio in the Chicago Academy of Design, has finished a ‘Wood Interior — 
in the Alleghany Mountains.’ Another picture represents a scene on 
the Wissahickon, with the tree-foliage tinted with autumn colours. Mr. 
Katz’s latest picture represents a rolling meadow, the pasture for sheep 
with a picturesque white-oak tree raising its branches to the sky. It is 
one of those landscapes which contain nothing very remarkable as to” 
subject or to treatment, and yet are creditable to the artist and pleasing > 
to the spectator. It is an out-door study, full of daylight, true’ in tone, 
quiet in sentiment. Brand, Hall, and Saunders, are painting portraits. — 
Pine, the portrait-painter, who was stricken with paralysis in Colorado 
last summer, has so far recovered as to reach his home at the East. — 
Volk, the sculptor, is engaged upon a design for a memorial monument, 
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| 


WOOD BORDERS FOR RUGS, 


At greatly reduced prices. 


A) Send 3-cent stamp for Book of Designs. 


For $1.00 I will send free by mail, Jf REE aa 


8 peact Hinds of Larvae AcE Re 3 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. By an arrangement which J. L. PATTEN & CO., of 162 
“ 12 “ “ add Ecannies, F y WILLIAM STREET, NEw York, have made with us, they announce 
“ “ Whitest ar 4 Pl H _ The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, | that they will send, to every one of our readers who will send them 
ue n “ “ Be cays eee | Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. | a three-cent stamp for postage, a sample package of Decalcomanie 
i, te is a Carnation Plants, | It also contains. exquisite proofs by Morghen, ‘Voschi, Bonghi, | Pictures free! They are highly-colored, beautiful, and easily 
x 12 ee 2 Pink Plants, | Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. transferred to any object, so as to imitate the most beautiful paint- 
«18 “ “ des elena Bulbs, Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of ing. Most of our readers, we think, will avail themselves of this 
“ “ 6 Mew Plants, examination. Prices’ Moderate. opportunity to obtain some handsome pictures free. 
4 “i «« Gladiolus Bulbs, 
“8 “Pearl” Tuberose Bulbs, 
2 distinct kinds of Double Geranium Plants, 

“cc 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Geranium? Plants, 
Scented Geranium Plants, 
Ivy Geranium Plants, 
Zonale Geranium Plants, 
Lantana Plants, 
Lily Bulbs, 
Double Petunia Plants, 
Single $8 a 
Phlox Plants, 
_Passion-Flower Plants, 
Choice Verbena Plants, 
; Choice Fern Plants, 
‘12 (ee Flowering roots ‘Tuberose, 
whole collection, of 286 Bulbs and Plants sent by express 
eipt of $15.00, to which either of my books, GARDENING FOR 
IT, PRACTICAL FLORICUl.TURE, or GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 
50 each), will be added. 


aa 
. PETER HENDERSON, 
& Frorisr, 35 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


“ 
““ 


' ; a 
" 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALI DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Gite 


MANUFACTURERS’ WAREHOUSE, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-Simile 


of his Signature. 


Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


AP. HAWKINS, 


Antiques, 


Furniture, Porcelains, Bronzes, India Goods, | 


ARTICLES OR saree nor 


21 East 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


Bet. BROADWAY AND 5TH AVE., 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


We will insert an advertisement like the above one month in 
twenry-twe hundred American newspapers, dailies 
and weeklies, for $1,500, cash SEND FOR A CATA- 
LOGUE OF THE PAPERS TO 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CoO., 
No. 4: Park Row, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE, 


A NOVEL. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘AUNT MARGAREJ’S TROUBLE,” ‘A CHARMING FEL- 


Low,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 


Price, - 5 “ = 


75 Cents. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 


TRACK MARE. 


a Week toAgents. $10 outfit free. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$55:$77 
\ 


| THE EFFECTS GF CROSS AND SELF FERTILIZA- 


1 


“THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONT 


(Established May, 1872.) 


DL APPLELON ceo? 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, WN. Y.-, 
Have just published. 


Reed IN ELECTRICITY, 
-'76. By Joun TynDALL, F. 
nee 00, 


at the Royal Institution, 
nets Cloth, 


R. 1 vol., r2mo. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
By Georce B. Prescott. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $5.00. 


1 vol., 


Conducted by E. L. YOUMAN 


TION IN THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Cuas. : 
Contents of the April Number, 


Darwin, MeA. 1vol,12mo. Cloth. 482 pages. $2.00. 
| MAJOLICA AND FAYENCE;; Italian, Sicilian, Majorcan, 4 { 
Hispano-Moresque, and Persian. By ARTHUR BECKWITH. I. A Combat with an Infective Atmosphere. By P. Joi 
rvol., 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. ‘LynDALL, F.R.S._ (Illustrated.) . 
FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE, A Series of Detached Essays, II. Relations of the Air to our Clothing. By Dr. Max yw 


PETTENKOFER. . 


» | 
By Prof. Samuet Loc) 


Addresses, and Reviews, 
edition. 12mo, $2.50. 


APPLETON’S HAND-BOOK OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PAY, 23 Maps. 4to. Price, $3.00. 


THE CORRECT CARD; 


By Joun Tynpaut, F.R.S. Fifth 
. Audubon’s Lily rediscovered. 
Woop, 


. The Plant-Eaters of North America. By Prof. Sanpos, 


Tenney. (Illustrated.) | 


or, HOW TO PLAY WHIST. 


By Captain CAMeDELL WALKER. 18mo, $1.00. V. The Science vs, the Art of Chemistry. By va 
REMSEN. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. A Romance. By VI. Vital Statistics. By Cartes P. Russev, M, D, ; 
Ropert BucHaNnan. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, 75 cents. } 
VII. World-Creatjons. By C. C, Merriman, Esq. : 
BITANTS, By Juxius ; : % 
A MAD WORLD AND ITS THA AN yJ VIII. Accoutrement of a Field-Geologist. By Prof, Gein 
CuaMBERs. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.25. : 
F.R.S.  (Illustrated.) d 
INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY, A Series of Problems. By IX. On the Annihilation of the Mind. By Prof. Jom Row 
WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. 1 vol., 18mo. Price, 50 cents. BRIDGE. ; 
JOAN: ANovel. By Ruopa BrouGuTon, 1 vol., 8vo. Paper X. The First ‘‘ Popular Scientific Treatise.” By Prof. S. P 
covers, 75 cents. LANGLEY. 

RARE GOOD LUCK, A Fortune in Seven Strokes By R. XJ. The Ball-Paradox. By THomaAs S. Crane, C. E. a. 
E. FRANCILLON. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, 50 cents. trated.) ‘ 
THE RACES OF MAN, and their Geographical Distribution. XII. Laboratory Endowment By Prof. F. W. Clarke. > | 

From the German of Oscar PescHet, 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, | x]]{, The Origin and Curiosities of the Arabic Numerals. 2B 
$2.25. D. V. T. Qua. 4 
BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Illustrated Edi- | yxjy_ The Scientific Labors of William Crookes. (With roe 
tion. With roo Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $4.00; mor. gy 
$8.00; tree calf, $10.00. XV. CORRESPONDENCE. ial 
XVI. Epitor’s Tape: International Copyright—The Ord ° 


JANET AND HER FRIENDS, With.78 Original Designs. 
1 vol., 4to. Price. $3.00. 
The same in French. 


Nature, etc, > 
‘ 


Literary Notices: Smirn’s Notes on Life-Insuranee- 
Ferrier’s Functions of the Brain—Barrett’s Carlyl 
Anthology—New Encyclopedia of Chemistry, ete. — 


Poputar MisceLLtany: Tyndall and Roberts on Sponta 
neous Generation—The Phenomena of Hypnotism— 
Further Experiments with Putrescible Fluids—A Sola 
Distillery—M eteorological—Preservation of Ice in the 
Sick-Room, etc. 


$3.00. 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. By TuHeopore Martin. Volume II. 1 vol., 
12mo. $2.00. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By Gustave Masson. Third edition. 
Small 4to. Price, $2.00. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS; or, NATURAL PHILOS- NorEs. 
OPHY. By Nem Arnorr, M.D. Seventh edition. Edited 


by Alex. Bain. 873 pages. $3.00. Terms: $5 per Annum, postage free, or so cents per N 


1 vol., r2mo. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE, Reprinted from Blackwood, 1 vol., 
rzmo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


AppLetons’ JouRNAL and Tue Peputar Science Mo’ 
together, for $7.20 per Annum, postage prepaid by the publi 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 


Either of the above sent /ree dy mazl to any address in the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


The Best Advertising Mediums, 
RPPLETONS POPULAR SCIENCH MONTHLY, 
APPLETONS NEW YORK MEDICAL, JOURNAL, 
“@PPLATONS JOURNAL, 
RPPLETONS QR JOURNAL, § 
RPPLWTLONG RAUWRY GUIDE — 


THH ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


Ry ee 
red 


TxA, 
$48. 


View of the Seven Bridges, Paris. 


(SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN APPLETONS’ AMERICAN cYCLoP#DIA. } 


 APPLETONS AMERICAN CYCLOP-EDIA. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, 
and illustrated with several thousand Engravings and Maps. 


———++e-— 


Tue work originally published under the title of THe New AMERICAN CyCLOPp&DIA was completed in 

1863, since which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all parts of the United States, and the signal 
developments which have taken place in every branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors 
and publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled THE AMERICAN 
: CyCLoPA&DIA, 
A In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent discoveries in 
science, of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to 
give a succinct and original record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have been added not for 
the-sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. They embrace 
ay all branches of science and of natural history, and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, 
-__ architecture, and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although intended for 
7 instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their artistic excellence ; the cost of 
their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the 

CycLop#pi4, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable’ on delivery of each volume. It is now completed in 
_sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about eight hundred pages, fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


2 . PRICES AND Si yLoE. OF BINDING. 


"3 In Extra Cloth, . . : : per vol., $5 00 | In Half Russia, extra gilt, . . per vol., $8 oo 
In Library Leather, ets é ce 600 | ln Full Mor., antique, gilt edges, Ms IO OO 
In Half Turkey Morocco, . r RAL 700 | In Full Russia, : ‘ . : “s IO co 


: *.* Specimen-pages of THE AMERICAN CycLop#p1A, showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
on application. 
in ie D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER, 


International Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
we 


RZ Pe MEDALS AND AWARDS FO 
JS 2 ;WARDED By 34 


RAN MITCHELL, VANCE & CO.,| 


i, Commission ~U NEW TORK. I~ 


LE. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as 
the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Nos. 836 & 838 Broad- 
way, and 72 & 74 East 13th Street, near Union Square, New York City, for 
GAS-FIXTURES and ECCLESIASTICAL WARE. REPORT: 


1Ist.—This exhibit is of a large, complete, and varied character, of special excellence in design, workmanship, and 
and is arranged with great taste and skill. 
2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas-Fixtures, the exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of designs employed, tts 
Sance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. In combinations of metal with porce 
glass, rich effects have been here produced. 
3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures, a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 
4th.—The Double Slide Extension-Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of motion that are of me 
while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are unique. 
dth.-In Bronze Fixtures, both-real and spelter, this exhibit is of excellence, as well in workmanship and finish as in cho 
character and tastefulness of design. | 
6th.—In Crystal Gas-Fixtures, the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the Goods as “ CRYSTAL 
(few wires or chains being used, the arms, etc., being solid Crystal),-the beauty and taste, as well as novelty of 
designs employed, and the excellence of the material wsed, give this part of the exhibit prominence and value. 
7th.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel-Rails, etc., the several exhibi 
the Medieval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church use are of exe 
lence.and beauty, being architecturally correct in their respective schools. ; 
[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Ne 
York City, for BRONZE and MARBLE CLOCKS, BRONZES, and ZINC IMITATION BRONZES. REPORT: 


For Marble Mantel-Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze and Zine imitations of Bronze, with Figures, Vases, am 
Statuettes of the same, the Marble-work and the Metal-work of which are of General Excellence. 


[sEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
MITCHELL, VANCE @. com 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Gas-ftxtures, Fine Bronze and Marble Clogks, Bronzes, ett, 
Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 72 & 74 EAST {3th ST., near Union Square, New York City. 


BRYANT'S WOOD CARPETING, 
POETICAL WORKS, —_ za 


FOR 


Turkey Rugs 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


I VOL., SMALL 4to. 


950 Broadway, N. Y. 
3-cent stamp for designs. 


Perstan CARPETS 


Wherever English pvetry is read and loved, his poems are known | stands in the first rank, to which he was admitted quite early in ; 


byheart. Others before him have sung the beauties of creation | his literary life, when the decided evidence of brilliancy he had j ar 
and the greatness of God, but no one ever observed external | given in ‘Thanatopsis’ had been more than sustained.”’ BRASS CRADLES, BRASS CRIBS, of English Pa Ter 
arg muse closely, or transferred his impressions to paper in more 
vivid colors.” 


With 100 Illustrations by Birket Foster, Harry Fenn, Alfred Fredericks, and others. 


Price, in cloth, gilt edges, $4.00; morocco, extra, $8.00; tree calf, $10.00. 


From the Albany Times. | From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“His name is classical in the literature of the language. “Jt is not too much to say that, in the Unitéd States, Bryant 


From the Hartford Post. 


‘Thi ae “Tn every respect the work is an excellent contribution to the 
: “ This new and beautiful edition should have a permanent peibtications a ae year, and Mr. Bryant may well congratulate 
Place in every intelligent household in the country. The paper, | himself on the superb setting with which his jewels of thought 
typography, and illustrations, are alike excellent, and fitly embalm | have been favored.” : 
the life’s work of one of the chief founders of our literature.” | 


Brass Curtain and Picture Rods. f 


From the Tribune, 


From the Northern Christian Advocate. | - From the Boston Fournal. 


“‘What new thing can be said of our laureate? He who has | ‘‘ The book is one well worthy of the poet’s honored age, and 
enriched our literature with beauty after beauty during threescore | will ke welcomed by his many admirers. Beautifully printed, illus- 
years, whom our Legislature has stooped to reverence, and to | trated with one hundred engravings from drawings by Birket Fos- 
whom the people have presented such a tribute of esteem as was | ter, Harry Fenn, Alfred Fredericks, and others, and very tastefully 
never offered to any writer on this continent before, and yet whose | bound. It embraces all of Mr. Bryant's poetical” works, down to 
writings always came forth spontaneously, unpurchased, needs not | and including ‘The Flood of Years,’ the poem which attracted 
to be advertised now.” | this year such marked attention.” 


D, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
can be produced. Only the best 


VANITY FAIR FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. 
i P Ee DOES NOT Es Se ee French Cigarette paper is used, 


which is free from mineral and other injurious substances. f 

_ L2AMERIQUE—A new Cigarette, of Perique and Vanity Fair, quite equal to a cigar. Unlike all others. Provided 

with mouth-piece, to avoid direct contact of teeth and the mucous lining of the cheeks with the tobacco, while the entire 

quantity of tobacco is consumed. Highest Award, Vienna, +873, and Centennial, 1876. Samples, 20 cents. Our Peers 
less and Plain Fine-(ut Chewing are unsurpassed. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 

PrEerwess ‘Iepacco Works. (5 PRIZE MEDALS.) Rochester, N. Y. 


Our Cigarettes are as fine as 


10 1 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
HORTON & RAMUS,{“° “New Yor 


| 


‘FINE ve 
BRUSHES. 


icine & o's 
~ CANVAS: 


FOR ARTISTS. 


f 


Dencmaars, I. 
and Embroideries, © fs 
~~ Io: ets. 


_ WATER - 
ACOLORS, 
CAKES AND MOIST.” 


uae ceramic display: at ‘the 
i the indications of a’ growing |” 
rt, led me fo-undertake to give some 

t of Majolica and Fayence, the localities. |. 
haracteristics of its yarious manufactures, the 

‘ no penys peers. a-nda’ description of exam- 
r por a oe from the collection of Signor | 


James ’. Drummond, 
Fred’k Saunders, Jr., 
J, Seaver Page. J 


F W. DEVE 


x = oe | MANUFACTURERS. AND 


* CO., 


IMPORTERS oF | 


SGULPTORS’ 
<= TOOES: 


F, W, Devoe & Go, 
ARTISTS: COLORS 


IN -LUBES. 


x 


WAX 
FE, OW. ER 


GOODS. 


~ (Factori Horatio and June Streets, N. Yo) 


- ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


“Fred’k-W.. Devoe, WHITE LEAD, -COLORS, AND- VARNISHES, : 
3 Cor. FULTON .& WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK. 


\ 


THE MircHELL GRANITE Works 
Cay eee IN 1846, ; es 


With their Office and Quarry at Quiney, Mass, 
are, LEBLAS fo execute 


sived the unquali ed. seprebsto\ of all the | 
se be found “in daily use in the principal 


ties which gve given these: > MONUMENTAL AND CEMETERY WORK 


>: First-CiAss* 


AND Dans | of every description, eA ee Lo ae Dark Blue Quincy 
Granite, and fromthe Silver Gray of Fitzwilliams, Concord, 
Serio Pere, Hallowell, and all the New England Granites. 


-SCULPTURE-RIGURES, TIRE SIH, IN GRANITE OR IN BRONZE. - 


POLISHING A SPECIALITY. 


eae Jrom all parts of the eae are respectfully solicited, 


BA Aa Oe eee e GEO. H. MITCHELL. 


“< FOR Sarr By Al’ by athe 
EALERS te Yrted o STATES. o Zener: 


_ John Street, 


PAVE TISE 


INS THE 


ART JOURNAL. 


Circulates among the best class in the country. 


HENRY W. QUIN, Advertising Dep't, 


D, APPLETON & Co., 549 & 55 Broadway; N. Y. 


age eee OTHER. PICTURESQUE. FEATURES OF OUR 


teel plates are ‘printed on -heavy, 


oo ee 


OF T a MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, “LAKES, FORESTS, WATER- FALLS, SHORES, CANON VALLEYS, 


Sou 


I: ation f the ‘ad: has ever been attempted in the country on a Seale Sa large, with design 
t They. offer: it:to the American public as not on 


ly the greatest and fullest exposis- 
‘monument of native art worthy the genius and reputation of our people. 


toned plate-paper; the wood illustrations 


rsed- through the text, ‘which is’ ‘printed on heavy extra-calendered, toned paper. 


ry. | Each “part” contains one eres ‘finished engraving“ on es and ee 
arts the” ‘Size imperial quarto. S 


~ SILVERSMITHS, 


ie! ( t 3 ei 


The Gorham cae have. on exhibition at - hehe iain Square Warerooms, th x 


¢ ah ete F _ 
‘ ‘ | Aiswh SA ; 


|) DECKER — sco 


: : ‘ | 
ie yt 


Have been awarded by the United States Centennial Com- 
| mission, tipon the zanimous recommendation of 


; the Judges of Group No. XXW., the << : - i ae ) 


ae, first Meoar AND MIGHEST PS ee fea ee ee 


For-all essetitial qualitiesam = Sa." > =~ 


|| |. GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


Pi PIANOS. 


The DECKER BROTHERS are thus acknowledged fo be at the Had of the 
Piano manufacturers of the United States. Purity and SYMPATHY of tone 
have long ‘since been recognized qualities, specially. characteristic of the 
DECKER BROTHERS’ instruments; ;. and, now, that they are also placed: offi | 
cially in the frst rank for all qualities essential to a-perfect Piano, such as 
“power and evenness of tone,” ‘precision and elasticity-of touch,” *oreat 
excellence of workmanship,” ete., etc., they canjustly claim to have achieved | 
the. greatest triumph in the axt of Piano manufacture, and to have attained . 
the enviable (eM ah2 g of making the : ; 


r vol. small-6vo,. Price. = 


ve Buch: a. a volume has s long ot looked i, espec cal 


RN 
Nic 


MOST PEREHOT PIANO KNOWN. 


< SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED” oupnbee 


